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INTRODUCTION 

1. The White Paper containing proposals for the post-war expansion of the 
British system of Education, which was laid before Parliament not long ago, 
begins with these words : — 

“ Upon the education of the people of this country the fate of this country 
depends.” 

K the people of Great Britain, which even before the war was spending from public 
funds the equivalent of Rs. 33-2-0 per head of the population on education, need such 
an admonition, it would appear to be even more necessary in relation to India, 
where the comparable expenditure in 1938-39 was Rs. 0-8-9 per head. 

In the expectation that sooner or later a serious attempt would have to be 
made to tackle the problem of providing India with a system of education approxi- 
mating to those available in other countries, the Central Advisory Board of Education 
have devoted their attention in recent years to surveying the main fields of edu- 
cational activity with a view to ascertaining what would be the minimum provision 
required. Since their reconstitution in 1935 they have set up Committees to study 
and report upon the following, among other, subjects : — 

1. Basic Education (2 reports). 

2. Adult Education. 

3. The Physical Welfare of School-Children. 

4. School Buildings. 

5. Social Service. 

6. The Recruitment, Training and Conditions of Service of Teachers in Pri- 
mary, Middle and High Schools. 

7. The Recruitment of Education Officers. 

. 8. Technical (including Commercial and Art) Education. 

At their last two meetings they have reviewed the recommendations of these Com- 
mittees with special reference to post-war needs and to the possibility of post-war 
developments, and they are satisfied that, subject to such modifications as will be 
indicated in this report, they provide the foundations upon which an efficient system 
of public instruction, suited to the needs and circumstances of this country, can 
effectively be erected. The expenditure involved is admittedly heavy but the ex- 
perience of war suggests that when a paramount necessity can be established, the 
money required' to meet it can and will be found. It is for India to decide whether 
the time has arrived when a national system of education is a paramount necessity. 

Since the primary object of this report iB to place a practicable plan of post-war 
development before the Reconstruction Committee of the Viceroy’s Executive 
’Council, which will hardly have the time or the desire to concern itself with matters 
of educational method or technique, only such reference will he made to the contents 
liof these reports as may be necessary to elucidate the general principles upon which the 
• '.Board’s present recommendations are based. For tbe 6ake, however, of those who 
will not be satisfied merely to inspect the general plan of the proposed structure but 
will also want to know in detail how it might be built and equipped throughout, it has 
, been decided to reprint in a slightly abridged form the reports of the Committees 
referred to above. All that need be said here, therefore, is that while the Board 
have, aimed at a standard comparable with those already attained in Great Britain 
and other western countries before the war, they have been careful not to adopt 
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western ideas or to copy western methods without being fully satisfied that they are 
those best suited to India. They also realise that conditions in different parts of 
India vary greatly and that consequently their aim should bo to indicate the main 
lines which development should follow rather than to prescribe any uniform or 
dotai'od plan. It will bo for the responsible educational authorities to devise for 
themselves within tbo general lines laid down the type of education most appro- 
priate to their particular areas, and with this object in view, to give the fullest 
encouragement to every form of potentially- useful experiment. While the aim 
throughout has boui to devise a sj'stom which is essentially Indian, the Board nt the 
same time believe that there are certain fundamental principles which must deter- 
mine tho training of the future citizen, wherever in the world ho or she may happen 
to dwell, and they cannot conceivo that any form of social or political community 
will ever prosper unless tho importance of fostering in the rising generation such 
attributes as physical fitness, intelligence and integrity of character receives the 
fullest recognition. In particular they are anxious not to expose themselves to 
the criticism that they have ignored tho moral or spiritual side of education ; they 
wish to state with all the cmplmsis in their power that at all stages of education 
tho training of the intellect and the training of character must proceed side hy side. 

2. Tho Board anticipate that many aspects of the scheme set out in tho following 
pages will oxcito public criticism. This they will certainly welcome, if its aim is 
constructive and it is with no desire to forestall it that they express the opinion that 
it will probably crystalliso into one of two forms, either that tho scheme costs too 
mnch or that it tabes too long. In both cases it should bo pointed out that the deter- 
mining factor is tho teacher, and particular attention is consequently invited to tho 
standards adopted by tho Board for the recruitment and training of teachers on the 
one hand and for their remuneration on tho other. If the teachers of different grades 
oto to bo paid tho salaries which tho Board regard ns tho minimum likely to attract 
men and women of tho right typo and with ndcqnnto qualifications, the total cost of 
a national system cannot bo materially reduced. On the other hand, if entrants to 
tho profession are to possess tho minimum qualifications and undergo the minimum 
training which tho Board regard ns essentia], the additional recruits will only ho 
forthcoming ns new schools and colleges aro brought into existence, since tho present 
system is entirely incapable of supplying the number required. Progress cannot out- 
strip the supply of teachers, and tbo assumption in this report that about 35 por 
con 1 , of tho output of tho new High Schools will bo attracted into tho teaching 
profession may well turn out to bo over-optimistic. Tho Board, therefore, seo no 
prospeot of shortening the period without lowering teaching standards, which they 
would most strongly deprecate or conscripting teachers, which they would only 
contemplate as a last resort. 

3. It may also he advisablo to clear the ground for an impartial consideration of 
the proposals in this report by attempting to anticipate other possible misconcep- 
tions. The first is that greater liberality on tbo part of Governments rather than any 
radical change in tho method of npproaeh is all that is needed. It is certainly not 
ihc Board’s desire either to exaggerate existing defects or to overlook what has been 
achieved in the face of grave difficulties at certain times and places hut in their con- 
sidered opinion it is inconceivable that within a reasonable period a really national 
system could bo developed or evolved from what now oxists or by tbo methods hither- 
to followed. Apart from tho extremely slow progress which bad been made ® 
before the war, the present system does not provide tho foundations on which 
an ‘effective structure could ho erected ; in fact much of the present rambling edifice 
Will have to he scrapped in order that something bettor may he substituted. >.:A 





second possible misconception is that some half-way house of a less expensive type 
can be found between what now is and what this report advocates. The answer to 
this is that the minimnm provision which could be accepted as constituting a national 
system postulates that all children must receive enough education to prepare them to 
earn a living as well as to fulfil themselves as individuals and discharge their dnties 
as citizens. It also requires that those with the requisite capacity should he further 
trained to fill positions of responsibility in all walla of life. It has been suggested 
by some of those who shrink from the financial implications of going the whole way, 
that education might be limited to all the children in some places or some of the 
children everywhere or some of the children in some places only. Even if snch a 
differentiation could be regarded aB compatible with the claims of social justice, 
it is difficult to see how the selection involved could be fairly made. If there 
is to bo anything like equality of opportunity, it is impossible to justify 
providing facilities for some of the nation’s children and not for others. In 
the first place, therefore, a national system can hardly be other than universal. 
Secondly it must also be compulsory, if the grave wastage which exists today under a 
voluntary system is not to be perpetuated and even aggravated. And thirdly, if 
education is to be universal and compulsory, equity requires that it should be free 
and common-sense demands that it should last long enough to secure its fundamental 
objective. 

A word of warning based on experience elsewhere is necessary against any 
proposal on economic grounds to apply compulsion only np to tho end of the Junior 
Basic (Primary) stage in the first instance and then to extend it gradually upwards, 
as circumstances suggest or finances permit. It is true that this method has been 
followed in England and other countries but thosB who have had experience of it 
know how much inefficiency and waste it has entailed. It is significant that for this 
very reason Education Authorities in England are still wrestling over seventy years 
after the passing of the Education Act of 1870 with the task of reorganising the lower 
storeys of the educational structure. Furthermore, basic education from 6 — 14 is 
an organic whole and will lose much of its value, if not so treated ; in any cose an 
education, which lasts only five years and ends about the age of eleven, cannot be 
regarded as an adequate preparation either for life or livelihood. If, as would appear 
to be the case, a universal compulsory system of basic education can only be intro- 
duced by stages, the progression should clearly be from area to area and not from age 
to age. 

4. Even though all the nation’s children are - brought to school, success will not 
be achieved unless the teaching is effective and efficient teachers will have to be 
properly paid. Attention is called to the fact that the recommendations as to 
teachers’ salaries, which will be found set out in full in the appropriate chapters, 
were unanimously approved at a meeting at which every Provincial Government 
was represented. It should also be noted that they were fixed with reference to pre- 
war standards of living. Once teachers’ salaries are settled, it is not diffioult to fix 
a datum line of expenditure below which it con bo shown that the requirements of a 
national system will never be satisfied. The object of this report is to fix that datum 
line, subject of course to tho proviso that it will require modification in tho light of 
tho conditions obtaining in India in the years to come. 

. . 5. A reference may usefully be made here to the report on School Buildings, 
because very little will be found in this report about the vast programme of school 
construction which will be necessary, if a national system is to be brought into being 
within a period of 30 to 40 years. It is true that provision has been made in all the 
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estimates of recurring orpondituro for interest and sinking fund ohargos on the 
assumption that non-recurring expenditure on school buildings will as a rule be met 
out of loans in future. Without a pepper loan system any largo building programme 
becomes almost impraoticnblo. It is also worth recalling that tho minimum stand- 
ards to bo observed in respect of tho provision of sitos, buildings, equipment etc. for 
schools of all typos havo been proscribed in detail in tho ropOrt rofoned to and that 
due regard has boon had to tho possibility of taking advantage of climatio conditions, 
cheap methods of construction and other factors which may aid in reducing tho 
cost. In connection with tho provision of equipment, special emphasis may bo laid 
on tho importance of adequate libraries and of making tho fullest possible uso of what 
are commonly doscribod ns mechanical aids to learning, e.g. tho cinomn, tho radio, 
the gramophone, tho opidinBeopo, tho magic lantern, otc. 

G. Somo apology or explanation may bo roqtiirod for tho absonco of much specific 
rcfcronco in tlus report to tho question of education for girls and women. This is 
certainly not duo to any failure to rccogniso tho magnitude of this issue ; in fact 
quite tho opposite. The past tendency to treat girls’ and women’s education aa n 
problem on its own— it still enjoys a clmptor to itself in many Provincial education 
reports— has distracted attention from tho fact that in any modem community it is 
evon more important for tho mothers to bo educated than tho fnthors and that conse- 
quently all educational facilities mutatis mutandis — and tho differences are by no 
means so fundamental as tho old-fashioned imagine — should, bo equally available for . 
both sexes. It is, therefore, assumed in tho following pages that whatever is needed 
for boys and mon, not Jess will bo required for girls and women. This may evon 
apply to Technical Education not many years hence. 

7. For somewhat similar reasons littlo will ho found horo about those communal 
or caste divisions, which iignro so prominently in tho political and social lifo of India 
today. Tho extent to which thoy complicate and may continue to complicate oven 
tho solution of purely educational problems is fully realised but it is to bo hoped 
that a national system of education, which deserves tho name, will aim at satisfying 
impartially tho needs of ovoryhody. It is certainly intended that tho educational 
provision contemplated in this report will cater oqually for all, irrespective of the 
community or ensto to which thoy may bolong. 

Tho question of religious education, however, falls into a different category. 
The importance which tho Board attach at nil stages of education to the training of 
character has already boon stressed. There will probably bB gcnoral agreement that 
religion in tho widest sense should inspire all education and that a curriculum devoid 
of an ethical basis will provo borron in tho end. Tho Board certainly envisage that 
private schools conducted by denominational and other bodios will havo their 
appropriate place in a national system, providod that so far as secular instruction is 
concerned, they comply with the conditions and reach tho standards prescribed in the 
case of State Schools. It will ho for tho responsible authorities to considor the more 
difficult question of the facilities which could or should be provided for those children 
in State Schools whose parents desire them to rccoivo dogmatic religious education. 
At tho same time the Board feel that it may ho useful to lay down certain general 
principles for guidance as to tho best way in which tho wholo question of religions 
education should he approached and they have accordingly appointed a special 
Committee for this purpose. 

. 8 - Thare “ another matter whioh bulks very largo in tho minds of many edu- 
cationists hut will he found to have received very little attention in this report. This 
is the subject of Examinations. There are two reasons for this omission. -In the 
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first place, tlie subject has been under consideration by a Committee of the Board , 
which has only just completed its investigation, and there has been no time for its 
recommendations to receive the attention they deserve from the authorities con- 
cerned. In the second place while a national system of education will no doubt 
still have to have examinations of some kind, it seems highly desirable to get the 
system started and then devise examinations to suit it. Otherwise the urge to draw 
np an examination syllabus first and fit the new system to it will be found irresistible 
by many. 

9. The Board wish again to make it clear that their object in this roport 
is to indicate in broad ontiine tbo minimum educational requirements of tliiB country 
- and to show how long it would take to satisfy them and roughly what it would cost. 
It is clearly beyond their power at this stage to prescribe the precise lines which 
future developments should follow, though they have endeavoured to lay down 
principles for general guidance. As has already been pointed out, it will be for the 
various authorities entrusted with the administration of education at its different 
stages to work out detailed schemes suited to the particular needs of the areas or 
institutions for which they are responsible. 

The same caution must apply to the estimates of cost which will be found in 
the following pages. These are based partly on actual figures which the Board 
believe to be reliable and partly on certain assumptions which they regard as justi- 
fiable. They realise, however, that certain factors are likely to arise during the con- 
siderable period which is bound to elapse before the proposed scheme con be brought 
into full operation, which will necessarily affect, and may affect greatly, the calcula- 
tions set out in this report. In the first place the estimates are based on pre-war 
standards. Any variations which may take place during the next generation in the 
general cost of living, and particularly in rates of remuneration or prices of materials, 
will necessarily have a corresponding effect on educational expenditure. Then again 
the present estimates are based on the latest available figures in regard to popula- 
tion. It is impossible to forecast at what rate the school population will increase 
in future. It is true that some provision has been made to meot this, inasmuch as 
the existing educational expenditure has been left out of account in estimating tho 
cost of the national system proposed and has been deliberately kept as a reserve to- 
wards meeting the cost of further expansion due to increase in population. It may 
well prove inadequate for this purpose. Furthermore, if during tho next thirty or 
forty years standards of living generally improve to the extent hoped, public opinion 
may demand and the State’B resources may justify the provision of educational facili- 
ties ana more liberal scale than that outlined here. Doubts have already been expressed 
as to whether the proposed teachers’ salaries, which largely determine the total cost, 
will in fact be adequate to attract recruits of tho calibre and in tho quantiticsjro- 
quired. These and other factors will modify the present estimates and they are 
likely to modify thorn in an upward direction. The Board’s object throughout has 
. -not been to plan an ideal system of public instruction but rather to lay down tho 
very minimum necessary to place India on an approximate level with other civilised 
co mm u n ities. Even so tho financial implications are formidable and whatever 
variations possiblo economies in details and a more accurate working out of local 
programmes may involvo, it is unlikely that tho picture os a whole will bo materially 
changed. The need for a drastic reconsideration of the present method of paying 
for education and for a redistribution of the burden botween the Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments will surely remain. 

Although the Board recognise thot it may bo outside their proviaco to explore 
he financial issues they hove raised and that in any cose the oloiins of education 
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cannot be considered independently of thoso of other essential social Borvicos which 
are beyond their purview, thoy have not been able to avoid giving some considera- 
tion to the question of ways and means. Thoy feel, however, that it would be well 
to defer any discussion of this issue until the concluding chapter of this roport, by 
which time the nature of and the reasons for the developments thoy are advocating 
will, it is hoped, bo more fully appreciated. ' 

10. Unless they have signally failed to diagnose India’s educational needs, the 
Board feel that given the wilt and the monay, the stago is now set for a start to be 
made and no one need complain that ho is held up by uncertainty as to what should 
bo done or how it should bo done. Thoy recognise that much devoted service has 
'been nmdorod to tho cause of education both by bodios and by individuals, but in 
a country where apathy and inertia lmvo reigned so long in the educational 
domain and where poverty has been the accepted oxcuso for leaving undone what 
ought to bo done, a prodigious cfTort will be needed on the part of those responsible, 
both to sot things going and to face the financial implications which such action will 
involve. Other countries, however, are already on the march towards the goal of 
social security and if India continues to evade her responsibilities in this respeot, she 
must be content to relegate herself to a position of permanent inferiority in the 
sociaty of civilised nations. 



CHAPTER I 

basic (Brimary and middle) education 

1. In every country in the world, whether occidental or oriental, which aspires to 
be regarded as civilised, with the exception of India, the need for a national system 
of education for both boys and girls which will provide the minimum preparation 
for citizenship has now been accepted. 

In India the need for similar provision has been under discussion for many years, 
but that no substantial progress has yet been made is obvious from the fact that 
over 85 per cent, of her population is still illiterate. Any country so situated is a poten- 
tial source of danger under modern conditions and when the country in question fa or 
aspires to be a democracy, the position becomes worse than dangerous. The primary 
requisite of any system of public education for a democracy fa that it should provida 
for all its members, and not for a few only, at least such training as may be necessary 
to make them reasonably good citizens. 

It cannot be said that world opinion has yet reaohed or fa even approaching a 
final conclusion, as to what the length and content of this minimum training should 
be. Before the war in the U. S. A. and in most European countries the period for 
compulsory education extended from the age of five or six to fourteen or fifteen. 
The plans for post-war educational development which have been published fore- 
shadow some lengthening of this period. 

The two Committees on Basic Education, set up by the Central Advisory Board 
of Education in 1938-39, on whose reports the proposals contained in this chapter are 
very largely based, have prescribed that the age-range for compulsory school attend- 
ance in India should be from six to fourteen. While for reasons given in the next 
chapter a somewhat lower age than six for starting school might be educationally de- 
sirable, a compulsory school life of eight yearn may be taken as the basis upon whioh 
plans for immediate post-war development should be made. The Inter-University 
Board have suggested an eight-year compulsory school life beginning at age five but the 
Board regard thirteen as too early an age for 80 poT cant. of the future citizens to finish 
their full time education, while to increase the compulsory period by one year would 
add approximately Rs. 20 ctoiea to the ultimate cost. While adhering to six as the 
minimum age for compulsion they agree that children should be encouraged to attend 
school at five or even earlier. In oon'brmity with worldwide opinion the Commit- 
tees mentioned above recommended and the Central Advisory Board agreed that 
any system of universal compulsory instruction must also be free. 

2. Although the scope of thB provision outlined above may uot appear very gen- 
erous in comparison with what is contemplated elsewhere, a very brief survey of the 
present position in India will show clearly what an enormous advance it will mean as 
well as the magnitude of the problems which will have to be solved before it can be 
brought into full operation. In 1940-41 compulsion was in force in 194 urban areas 
and 3,297 rural areas (comprising 14,601 villages) in British India. Of these 66 urban 
and 2,908 rural areas were in the Punjab. It extended in no case beyond the end of 
the primary stage, i.e., class IV or Y and except in 23 areas, applied to boys only. More- 
over, it cannot be said that in any of these areas, even in the Punjab, compulsion fa 
» really effective. It can hardly be so where there fa no organised system of trained 
Attendance Officers to see that children attend school and the courts are disinclined 
to enforce the law. 

Apart from the comparatively few compulsory areas, attendance at school has 
been and still fa on a voluntary basis. In 1936-37* there were 1,19,85,986 

* Eleventh Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education in India. 

M160EHL 7 
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pupils on tho registers of some sohool or other 'its compared with approximately 
6,00,00,000 children in tho 5—14 ago-gtoup. Of those children 51,88,001 wero in 
oisss I, 23,55,418 in class II, 17,22,292 in class m, 12,14,504 in class IV and only 
7,03,028 in class V, Tho balanco woro in Middlo Schools, including the middlo sec- 
tions of High Schools. Figures for previous years rocord a similar falling off. 
Attendance is of course hotter in somo areas than in others but in regard to British 
India as a whole theso figures mean that less than one out of every four children stayed 
long enough at school to reach tho earliest stage vis. class IV, at which permanent 
literacy is likely to bo attained. Tho result is that money spent on the others (nearly 
80 per cent.) may be regarded as largely wasted. 

There is only one way to stop this wnstngo and that is to make education com- 
pulsory. In addition to Attendance Officers who know thoir duty and courts which 
are ready to do theirs, educational propaganda on an intensive scalo will hero to be 
carried out, if parents ore to bo made to realise that education extending through 
ohildhood to the early years of adolescence is a paramount necessity in the interest 
of their children. In almost every country, compulsion when first introduced has 
been met by opposition, mostly from the very quarters which it was especially de- 
signed to bonofit. It is hardly surprising that poor peasants and labourers should be 
reluctant to sacrifice any contribution which can bo expected from their children to- 
wards tho livelihood of tho family, but at the same timo thoro must bo something 
seriously wrong with cconomio conditions, if tho budget of oven the poorest family 
is dependant on the earnings of little cliildrcii. It is encouraging to note from 
experience in other parts of the world that no nation which has once been given a 
public system of education, however impcrfoct it may bo and whatever the opposi- 
tion to it in tho boginning, would now submit to bo doprived of it. 

3. It is unnecessary to ropoat hero in detail tho proposals mado by tho Commit- 
tees of tho Control Advisory Board for tbo organisation of a national system of com- 
pulsory education on basic linos for all boys and girls botwocn tho ngosof six and 
fourteen. Thoir roports havo already been made publio, hut for convenience a 
summary of their main conclusions and recommendations lias been included nt the 
end of this chapter. 

Basic (Primary and Middle) education, as envisaged by tho Control Advisory 
Board, embodies many of tho educational ideas contained in the original 
Wardha scheme, though it differs from it in certain important particulars. The 
main principle of "learning through activity” has been endorsed by educationists 
all over tho world. At the lower stages tho activity will take many forms, leading 
gradually up to a basic croft or crafts suited to local conditions. So far ns possible 
the whole of the curriculum will bo harmonised with ' this genoral conception. 
Tho three R’b by themsolvcs con no longer be regarded as an adequate equipment 
for efficient citizenship. The Board, howovor, oro unable to CDdorso tho viow that 
education at any stago and particularly in the lowest stages can or should bo expect- 
ed to pay for itself through tho sale of orticles produced by the pupils. The most 
which can be expected in this respoot is that sales should cover tbo cost of the 
additional materials and equipment required for practical work. t 

" Basic ” education, while preserving its essential unity, will consist of two stages, 
the junior (or Primary) stage, covering a period of five year* ond the senior 
(or Middle) BtagB, covering three yoars. Those who find tho term " Basic ” unattrac- 
tive and prefer the existing nomenclature of “ Primary ’’ and " Middle ” for these 
two stages are of course at liberty to retain these, provided they accopfc tho essential 
unity of the two stages and the neoessity of so planning the Primary course that it 
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leads up naturally to the Middle. The main reason for this division is that at about, 
the age of eleven or twclvo, with tha onset of adolescence, certain montal and physical 
changes occur in boys and girls which necessitate a corresponding adjustment both 
in the content of the' curriculum and in the methods of instruction. “ Hcnco ”, as 
the second Basic Committee say, “ arises the need for treating tho instruction givon 
before and after this psychological break as forming two well defined stages, each with 
its own scope, aim and technique though inspired by tlw samo fundamental aim 

It lias also been recommended that the transfer of childron from tho “basic” 
school to other forms of post-primary education should bo provided for after the 
6th class, lie., at tho conclusion of the Junior Basic (Primary) stage or about tho ago 
of eleven plus in order that children with Bpooial abilities and aptitudes may ombark 

ona more prolonged course offurtber education than can ho provided in tho Senior 
Basic (Middle) Schools, whore tho great majority will finish their full-timo schooling. 
Reference will he found in tho chapter on High Schools to tho question of how to select 
such children and to tho assistance which will ho necessary to enable poor childron 
of ability to enjoy tho benofits of higher education. As the Gommitteo aay : — 

“ The various types of post-primaiy schools (otherthanthc ' Senior Basic’ school) 
to which suitable childron may ho transferred at tho end of tho Junior Basic Stage 
should provide a variety of courses extending over a period of nt least fivo years 
after tho age of cloven. These courses while preserving an essentially cultural 
character should bo designed to prepare pupils for entry to industrial and 
- commercial (and one may add agricultural) occupations aa well as to Universities ", 

IVith regard to the Senior Basic (Middle) School, its main objectivo has already 
beon defined. On leaving it tho pupil should bo prepnred to take his place in tho 
community as a worker and aa a future citizen. Ho should also bo inspired with 
the desire to continue his education through such means as a national system of 
education may place nt his disposal. With this end in view tho Senior Basic School 
should afford the widest possible opportunities for tlioso corporate activities, 
including physical training and organised games, which oro essential to supplement 
tho instruction given in the class-room. 

Careful consideration has been given to the question whether English should 
be introduced ns a subject in the Bnsic School. The Board arc of opinion that 
under no circumstances should it find a place in the curriculum of the Junior Basio 
(Primary) School. Nor arc they satisfied as to the desirability of introducing it at 
the Senior Basic (Middle) stage but they recognise that there may be a strong 
public demand for it in certain areas and they feci thnt tho final decision in this case 
must he left in tho hands of the Provincial Education Department. This modifies 
conclusion No. 13 of the First Committee (cf. page 13). 

It is important that a Senior Basio (Middle) School should contain onough 
childron to make proper grading possiblo and to cnnblo adequate facilities for practical 
instruction to bo provided on an cconomio basis. For this reason in rural -areas 
with a scattered population, hostols will have to bo attached to Senior Basie 
(Middle) Schools. 

Experiments in Basio education havo already been carried out in fivo Provinces 
and these should provido in duo courso valuable data for futuro dovolopmonts. 

i. Somo indication has boon givon above of tho kind of education whiob ft 
national system should provide for tho great bulk of the country’s children ; thoso de- 
siring further information should consult tho two Reports already mentioned. At- 
tention must now bo turned to what is in fact the predominant factor in tho success of * 
all, education, viz. tho quality of the teacher. It is a notcrious fact that the teaching 
U81WERL 
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profession in this country is miserably paid — the avomgo pay of primary teachers 
in Government schools is Ks. 27 p.m. and in private schools it is generally lower ; 
in one largo Province tho average is less than Bs. 10 p.m. It is clear that both the 
pay and the status of tho teacher will have to bo very considerably improved if tho 
profession is to attract tho right typo of rocruit. Tho present position is explicable 
only on the assumption that tho authorities responsible do not regard education ns a 
service of any real public importance. An nil-round improvement in the standard 
of teaching is all tho moro necessary because Basic Education in view of its emphasis 
on croft work and the correlation of other subjects therewith demands n high level 
of teaching skill, if it is to be really successful. 

A particularly urgent need is that for a vast increase in tho number of trained 
women teachers. Apnrt from the Pro-Primary Schools, where nil tho teachers must 
be women, at least threo-fifths of tho teachers in Junior Basic Schools and one-half 
of thoso in Senior Basic Schools ought to be women. It has been assumed that the 
former will generally be mired but that separate schools for boys and girls will be the 
rule in the latter. In 1942 tho Central Advisory Board of Education appointed a 
Committee to consider the wliolo question of the recruitment, training and conditions 
of service of teachers and tho recommendations contained in tlicir report were adopted 
unanimously by the Board at their meeting hold in January 1913. Detailed reference is 
invited to this important report, os its findings will be found to determine to a very 
largo extent both the efficiency and tho cost of tho national aystem now under consi- 
deration. Briefly, tho Committee prescribed ns the minimum qualifications for n 
teacher in a Basic (Primniy or Middle) School n matriculation certificate or its 
equivalent followed by a two or threo yenra courso of professional training. In 
regard to salaries their essential recommendations nro Bet out below : — 

Tho minimum national scale for tcachors in Junior Bnsic (Primary) Schools (includ- 
ing Infants and Nursory Schools) should bo Bs. 30—1—35—3 (biennially) — 50 p.m. ; 
the same scale iB recommended both for men and women. The Committee regard it 
as essential thnt teachers of village Bcliools Bbould liavo free houses : where this is 
not possible, 10 per cent, should bo added to their salaries. This scale, which ho-, 
been framed for what may he described as normal rural areas, may bo increased up 
to 60 per cent, to meet tho needs of areas where tho cost of living or other factors 
necessitate n more generous Beale, e.g., in Delhi or ono of tho provincial capitals the 
initial salary for primary teachers may be raised to Bb. 45 end tho maximum to Bs. 76. 

For teachers in Senior Basic (Middle) schools the minimum scalo recommended 
isBs. 40 — 2 — 80 p.m., with tho same provision ns in the case of primary tonchors for 
increasing it to meet the needs of moro expensive areas. Here nlso tho Committee 
see no reason for differentiating between men and women. 

The ecales prescribed above are for ordinary assistant teachers in the different 
types of school. The Committeo nre aware thnt by themselves they will hardly achieve 
the object of making the teaching servico attractive to really good peoplo or plac- 
ing it on a level of comparative equality with other professions. But the Commit- 
tee believe that the inducements to tho keen and ambitious to take up tenching win 
be increased if a reasonable numbor of posts nre available which cany salnrie*! 
above the ordinary scales. Outstanding among these posts are those of Headmaster 
and Headmistress and much may bo done to raise tho status of teaching in the eyes 
of the publio generally and of parents in particular by according special recognition 
to these.posts. Apnrt, however, from whst may ho described as tho propaganda 
aspect of this matter, the Committee are convinced that not only the administrative 
responsibilities of Heads m all but tho smallest schools but what is much moro 
important the influence which particularly in rural Mens they should exercise on 
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pupils, parents and the community at large must receive much greater recognition 
than they have received hitherto. The head of even the smallest school ought to 
be a person of consequanco in the district and this should be reflected in his salary. 
The Committee accordingly recommend that Head Teachers in the different grades of 
schools should be remunerated as set out below. 

N.B . — As in the csss of assistant tcachore scales may be increased up to GO por cent, in areas where 
the cost of living or otlior factors noccmitato it. 

1. Junior Basic (Primary) Schools. 

Grade. Eire of tchooL SnUiy seal# p.m. tlptnarkn. 


A. 1 or 2 dun sections .. 

B. 3, 4 or C class sections 

C. 5 or 0 to 8 or 10 class sections 

D. Above 6 or 10 class sections 


. . Rs. 10 above scale for assistants . Somo scale for men and women. 

Its. CO — 4—70 Where no house Is provided, 

.. Rs. GO — 1—80 - 10 per cent, should bo added to 

■alary. 

.. Hu. 80—4—100 


2. Senior Basic (Kiddie) Schools — (Vernacular and Anglo-Vernacular). 

Grade. Sire of school. Salary scale p.m. Remarks. 

A. 3jdt 4 clow section* .. . , U*. 80—4—100 Same sculc for men and women 

B. 4 or 5 to G or 8 class sections Rs. 00— 4 — 110 Where no houso Js provided, 

C. Over 0 or 8 cl&w sections .. .. Rs, 110— 4— ISO 10 percent, should be added to 

saury. 

The Committee were further of opinion that all recognised teaching service should 
ultimately become pensionable and that whore no pension funds exist or can he 
expected to exist in the near future contributory provident funds should bo at once 
established ontho basis of 50 por cent, contribution from the teacher and 50 percent, 
from the employer. Although, as will be seen, these scales represent a very 
substantial improvement on the existing position, it is still open to doubt whothor in 
view of the hotter educational background now demanded they will Buccccd in 
attracting an adequato supply of teachers of the right type. 

5. On tho basiB of 1 teacher to every 30 pupils in tho Junior Basie (Primary) 
Schools and i teacher to every 25 pupils in the Senior Basic (Middle) Schools, 18,21,760 
teachers jrill bo needed to cope within total school population of 5,15,25,000 
between the ages of six and fourteen, excluding tho 20 per cent, of children 
between o’even and fourteen who may he expected to proceed to High Schools. 

A word of explanation may ho necessary regarding the pupil-tcacW ratio taken 
above. In the case of Great Britain, where even'todoy a class in a Primary School 
may have 40 or more pupils on tho register, it will be discovered on scrutiny that if 
the total number of children is divided by tho total number of teachers employed, 
the overage actually workB out at less than 30 children por teacher. It is not practi- 
cable to organise schools, especially in tho rural areas, into convenient units of qay 40. 
B40 were fixed as the maximum number of pupils per teacher, a school of 45 will need 
two, and one of 85, three teachers and so on. Then, too, classes have to bo sub-divided 
for craft subjects and Heads relieved of regular teaching duties, which necessitates 
extra teachers. It will also ho remembored that at the Senior Basic (Middle) stage, 
classes will tend to bo smallor and more sub-division will bo necessary. A greater 
number pf specialist teachers will also bo needed. It will thus be seen that 1 teacher 
to every 30 children in Junior Basic (Primary) and 1 to overy 25 in the Senior Basic 
(Middle) Schools is not nn ovor-gonorous standard to toko in regard to staffing. 

6. With tho data now available it is possible to make a rough and ready calcula- 
tion of the approximate cost of establishing a national systom of Basie (Primary 
and Middle) Schools. Teachers’ salaries in Basic and most other types of school 
will account for roughly 70 per cent, of the total expenditure, tho balance boing 
distributed qb shown in tho table Ifolow : 
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Estimated Cost oi a system of universal Basic (Primary and Middle) 
Education for British India when in Soil operation. 
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26,06 
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•Tho estknaio l» based on Fnbllc Health Commkrioncr'i Report, 10 10. Of tin. 11—14 age-group four-fifUu 
art Bliown In Senior Basic (Snddk) School*. 


■fOne teacher to 30 pupil* in Junior Basic (Primary) Schools, our to 26 in Senior Basic (Middle) Schools, 
^Average salary on the basic scalca In accordance with Gornnmint’fl nctaarial calculation. 

{Addition* have been made for Head Traders, higher senlra in urban arena, J oti«r allowanae, Coven ment 
contribution to pensions Dr prorident fund* dr. Teadtrs'ralaHtaarp taken nmomipUpg fcr70 jtr rcnt.of the 
total proa* cost. 

(jThls Include* (a) loan charges', 6 j*r cent of total coat, (6) aperial krrrlrti*, Including school medical amice, 
■pedal schools, etc., 10 per cent,(r) administration, 5 per cent , (d) boohs, fctatlomiy, apparatus and cejcJpmect, 
maintenance and repair of buildings and furniture and rahcrllanrtraa eharpra, 10 per cent. Other expenditure !• 
taken m accounting far 30 par cent, of tho total gross cost. \ 

A more detailed statement showing the estimated cost of establishing Junior 
and Senior Basic Schools in Provinces and Local Administrations will bo found at 
Appendix — Tables A and B. 

It, will be seen from tbo above table that tho total cost of establishing a national 
system of Basic (Primary and Middle) schools will bo just over Ks. 200 crores. From 
this total the amount now spout on Primary and Middle SrlioolB (oxcept porhaps 
tlie Middle sections of High Schools) should be deducted in theory to give the 
additional cost that will bo involved by the establishment of n universal compulsory 
and free system of Bosic Education for boys and girls botwoen six and fourteen. 
Such a deduction would, however, only bo justified in fact, if it were fcnsiblo to 
establish sucli a system in the very near future ; but for a- compelling reason, which is 
explained in tho chapter on the Training of. Teachers, it will take under the most 
favourable auspices 30 to 40 years beforo it can be brought into full operation. 
It has, therefore, been thought prudent to treat the money now spent on educating 
children in Primary and Middlo Schools as a reserve to moot in part, at any rate, 
tho probable increase of population during tho period of expansion. . 

7. The conclusions contained in tho reports of tho Board’s- two Committees 
on Basic Education which examined the Wardha Scheme nre sot out below : 

(a) First Committee : 

(1) The scheme of * basic ’ education should first bo .introduced in rural areas. 

(2) Tho ago range for compulsion should bo six to fourteen years, but 
children can bo admitted to tho * basic ’ school at the ngc of five. 

(3) Diversion of students from tho ' basic ’ school to other kinds of schools 
should be allowed after the 5th class os about the ago of eleven plus. 

(4) The medium of instruction should bo tbo vernacular of tho pupils. 

(5) A common language for Indio is desirable? Hu’s should be Hindustani 

with both tho Urdu and Hindi scripts. Option should be given to children to 
choose tho script and provision should bo mode for teaching them in that script. 
Every teacher should know both scripts, viz., Urdu and Hindi. Some members 
of the Committee suggest that the adoption of Roman script might Prove 
a solution to the language difficulty and greatly minimise the work of both 
scholar and teacher. \ 



(6) The Wardha Scheme of basic education is in full agreement with the 
■recommendations made in the Wood — Abbott Report so far as the principle of 
learning by doing is concerned. This activity should be of many kinds in the 
lower classes and later should lead to a basio craft, the produce from which should 
be saleable and the proceeds applied to the upkeep of the school. 

(7) Certain elements of cultural subjects, which cannot he correlated with 
the basic craft, must he taught iudependently. . 

(8) The training of teachers should be reorganized and their status raised. 

*(9) No teacher should receive less than Rs. 20 per mensem. 

(10) Efforts should be made to recruit more women teachers and to persuade 
girls of good education to take up teaching. 

(11) Basic schools should he started only when suitable trained teachers are 
available. 

(12) The curriculum will need revision in the light of experience. 

t(13j English should not be introduced as an optional subject in basic Bchools. 

(14) The State should provide facilities as at present for every community 
to give religious teaching, when so desired but not at the cost of the State. 

' (15) No external examinations need be held. At the end of the basic school 
course a leaving certificate based on an internal examination should be given. 

(16) Pupils wishing to join other schools at the end of the 6th class (age olcvon 
plus) should also he granted a leaving certificate. 

(17) Promotion from class to class will he determined by the'achool, though 
the results of the internal examinations should bo subject to the supervisor’s 
inspection. 

(6) Second Committee : 

(1) While the provision of * pre-basic ’ education in Nursery and. Infants 
Schools and classes is highly desirable, it is not practicable at this stage, in view of 
the lack both of money and of trained women teachers, to advocate its introduc- 
tion on a compulsory basis. Provincial Governments should aim in the first 
place (a) at providing model Infants and Nursery Schools in suitable centres, ( b ) 
at increasing the supply of properly trained infants teachers, who should be 
■women, (c) at encouraging tbe enrolment in ‘ basic ’ schools of children below the 
minimum age for compulsory attendance and (d) at stimulating the provision by 
voluntary agencies of efficient ‘pro-basic’ schools. 

(2) ‘ Basic ’ education should comprise a course of eight years from the 
■age of six to fourteen years and that this course while preserving its essential unity 
should consist of two stages — the first stage, the * junior ’ stage, covering a period 
of five years and the second stage, the * senior ’, three years. 

(3) The transfer of children from the ‘ basic’ school to other forms of post- 
primary education should be allowed after the 5th grade, i.e., at the conclu- 
sion of the * junior basic ’ stage. 

_ (4) The various types of post-primary school (other than the ‘ senior 
basic ’ school) to which suitable children may be transferred at the end of the ' 
* junior basio ’ stage should provide a variety of courses extending over a period 
of at least five years after the age of cloven. These courses, while preserving an 
essentially cultural character, should be designed to prepare pupils for entry to 
industrial and commercial occupations as well as to Universities. 

"■(The minimum now proscribed is Rs. 30 p.ra.) 

■(■(Since modified — cf. page 9). 
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(8) Special arrangements should bo made in these schools for assimilating 
pupils who decide to continue their education after completing the full course 
in the ‘ basic ’ school, i.e., after reaching the 8th class. 

(0) Suitable courses should bofrnmed for girls attending * senior basic ’ schools, 
which should include such subjects as cookery, laundry work, needle work, 
homecrafts, the care of children and first aid, the remainder of the instruction 
to be correlated with this pourse of domestic science in accordance with the 
general principles of the ‘ basic education ’ scheme. 

(7) A standing committee of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
should be appointed to watch now educational experiments carried on in the pro- 
vinces as well as the progress of educational developments generally, with special 
reference to ‘ basic ’ education, and to make recommendations to tbe Board for 
necessary action. There should be n representative of the Hindustani Talimi 
Sangh on this Committee. 

(8} Subject to such conditions as aro set out in the report the Central 
Government should contribute not less than half the amount of the approved net 
recurring expenditure on ‘ basic ’ education in each province, the balance to be 
found by the Provincial Government and the local bodies entrusted by it with the 
administration of compulsory education. For capital expenditure on buildings, 
equipment, etc., a loan system shonld be adopted. 

(9) 'A central agency should bo established in each province for the dis- 
posal of marketable articles produced in schools. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education adopted most of the conclusions and 
recommendations of this Committee. "With regard to conclusion No. 8 their deci- 
sion was : 

“ While the majority of the members of the Board accepted the view of the 
Committee, the official members representing the Government of India expressed 
their inability to commit themselves in nny way. The representative of the 
Legislative Assembly attending the meeting felt himself precluded under existing 
circumstances from supporting the Committee’s recommendation. One or two 
members, while in favour of the principle that the Central Government should make 
some contribution, found themselves unable to go as far as the Committee desired 

8. Summary o! the main conclusions in this chapter 

(а) A system of universal, compulsory and free education for all boys and 
girls between tho ages of six and fourteen should be introduced ns speedily as 
possible though in view of the practical difficulty of recruiting the requisite supply 
of trained teachers it inay not be possible to complete it in less than forty years. 

(б) Tho character of the instruction to be provided should follow the general 
lines laid down in tho reports of the Central Advisory Board’s two Com- 
mittees on Basic Education. 

(c) The Senior Basio (Middle) School, being tho finishing school for the great 
majority of future citizens, is of fundamental importance and should be generously, 
staffed and equipped. 

(d) All.education dopends on tho teacher. The present status and remunera- 
tion of teachers, and especially those in Primary Schools, are deplorable. _ The 
standards in regard to tho training, recruitment and conditions of service of 
teachers prescribed in the report of tho Committee approved by tho Central 
Advisory Board in 1943 represent tho minimum compatible with the success of a 
national system : these should be adopted and enforced everywhere. 

(e) A vast increase in the number of trained'women teaohers will be required. 

(f) The total estimated annual cost of the proposals contained in this 
- chapter when in full operation is Bs. 200 crores approximately. 



CHAPTER II. 


PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION 

1. It is ono of tho many consoquonccs of tho general lack of educational plan- 
ning in India that a very impressionable, plastic and educationally potent period of 
a child’s life has recoived so little attention. In most countries in Enropo and 
America it has now been clearly recognised thnt the nursery or infants school has 
an important part to play in every school syatom. Russia, whero an oxtromoly 
efficient system of kindergartens, crSchos and nurseries has been evolved, deserves 
special mention in this connection. Outside India the nursory school has come 
into its own and has taken a well-defined placo in the fabric of public instruction, 
but the importance of looking after the physical and mental welfare of future citi- 
zens from their earliest years has still to be brought homo to the responsible autho- 
rities in this country. Official noglect, however, is far from boing tho only obstnelo ; 
ignorance and indifference on the part of tho people most closely concerned hoB also 
contributed to the presont sorry state of affairs. Evon if propor facilities were pro- 
vided, it would be by no means an easy matter to persuade tho Indian mother to 
subordinate her natural affections in tho interest of a more healthy physi- 
cal and mental environment for her children. A great deal of propaganda and 
training of public opinion will bo necessary before a system of pro-primary educa- 
tion can be successfully introduced. 

2. It is necessary first of nil to defino what is meant by pre-primary education 
as applied to India’s needs. In Great Britain and other Western countries, where 
the ago for compulsory attendance is five or oven lower, it is usual to distinguish 
between Infants Schools or classes, which cater for children between tho ages of iivo 
and seven or eight, nnd Nursery Schools, or classes, which are designed for thoso 
below tho compulsory school ago. Nursery and Infants classes, as distinct from 
Nursory nnd Infants Schools, mean special classes attached to schools for older 
cliildreu. In tho Indian system, so long as tho ago for compulsion is fixed at six, 
there will hardly be room for tho Infante School as understood in tho West. All 
pre-primary instruction, therefore, whether provided in soparate schools or iD classes 
attached to Juniot Basic (Primary) Schools, may conveniently bo called 
* Nursery ’, because this word dearly denotes tho character of the onvironmont 
and teaching that will bo required. 

3. Of the reasons for prodding special educational facilities for children bolow 
a compulsory age of six, which many pcoplo regard ns too late an ago for tho groat 
majority of children to start their schooling, tho most urgent concerns tho physical 
aspect. It has been established that many dofocts, which ought to bo remedied 
quickly, reveal themselves bofore this ago nnd it is therefore nocessary, espocinliy in 
town or other areas where housing conditions are unsatisfactory, that primary 
education should bo supplemented by agonerous provision of Nursery Schools and 
classes for children below tho minimum ago for compulsory attendance. 

The Central Advisory Board’s second Co mmi ttee on Basie Education recognise 
thiR necessity, though it is possible that they undor-ompbnsised tho State’s respon- 
sibility in the matter. It may bo doubted whether private onteipriso can bo reliod 
upon to fill tho gap. 

Apart from consideration of tho children’s health tho case of the working 
mother has to be borne in mind. It would bo rogrottablo if women were hindered 
from taking their proper position in society and contributing thoir share to its econo- 
mic and cultural progress on account of domestic liabilities, but it would bo still 
more regrettable if tboy were able to do so only at the expense of their children. 
It is the duty of tho State to come to the rescue, for the eeke both of its 
MliOEHL . is 
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future citizens nnd of those that boar thorn, by providing bright, well-equipped 
and well-staffed Nursery Schools, where the children can Ire properly looked after 
whilo their mothers are at work. Educationally tho Nursery School aims at pro- 
viding a carefully controlled environment which should cater in tho healthiest 
and wisest mannorpossiblo for tho mental, physical and social needs of tho growing 
child, If it is conceded that at any stage of development the iniloonco of onviron- 
mont is of importance, then it stnnds to reason that in tho very early years of child- 
hood the provision of a good environment is of paramount importance. "Where tho 
home cannot provide this, it is tho business of tho State to intervene. 

4. Tho question then arises ns to what areas would ho most surlablo for tho 
establishment of Nursery Schools. In this connection it is necessary to take into 
consideration, besides tho actual needs of a given area, its economic aspect and 
the problem of sufficient numbors. It bns already beon pointed out that duo to 
congestion, bad housing nnd greater vulnerability to disease, children in town 
areas need most tbo facilities that a Nursery School can offor and there arc 
usually enough of them in a given area to mafeo such provision a practicable 
proposition. Village children also, whoso mothers in many cases havo to work 
in tho fields nnd whoso homes are often hardly worthyof tho name, havo a strong 
claim for similar amenities. But it is doubtful whether in a radius of about n mile 
and a half, tho maximum distanco which small children can bo expected to travel, 
and especially in rural districts whore there are hardly any means of conveyance, 
onough children can be mustered to form a reasonably economical school. For 
this reason, therefore, it is suggested that instend or attempting to establish full- 
fledged Nursery Schools in village areas, a Nursery class should bo added to the ordi- 
nary Junior Basic (Primary) School. In fact it is dosirablo that tbo lowest class in 
all villago Junior Basic (Primary) Schools should bo known as the Nursery or 
Infants class and should be specially staffed nnd equipped for that purpose. It 
is hardly necessary to say that it should ha in tho chnrgo of a woman teacher (or 
tonchcrs) who have received tbo appropriate training. Tho regular Nursery School 
may then be confined for the present to towns. It may conveniently bo housed 
on tbo same site ns, or oven form a department of, tho Junior Basic (Primary) 
School, sinco that will cnnble older children to look after their younger brothers 
and sisters on tho way to nnd from school. 

G. The question of staff for Nursory Schools and classes is an all-important one. 
A very specialised kind of training is required for dealing intelligently with the very 
young. That teachers for infants should bo womon goes without saying: they 
alone possess the essential sympathy and knowledge of child nature. At, the 
present time the supply of such teachers in India js ncgligiblo nnd ono of the first 
tasks of any re-organisation will he to enlist the services of suitable women and to see 
that thoy are properly trained. 

The Second (IVordha) Education Committee of tho Central Advisory Board of 
Education, 1939, laid down as ono of their main decisions : 

That the provision of ' pro-basic ’ education in Nursory and Infants 

Schools and Classes is highly desirable........ Provincial Governments should 

aim in the first place (s) at providing model Infants and Nursery Schools in suit- 
able centres, (b) at increasing the supply of properly trained infants teachers, 
who should be women, (c) at encouraging tbo enrolment iD * basic * schools of 
children below tho minimum, age for compulsory attendance and (d) fl t stimulat- 
es the provision by voluntary agencies of efficient * pre-hasic * schools 

Ab has been already pointed ont, tho words * highly desirable ’ are an under- 
statement. The provision of an adequate number of Nursery Schools and classes 
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js essential and although it may hardly bo practicable, at any rate in the beginning, 
to make attendance compulsory, the schools should be free and no pains should be 
spared to make them as attractive as possible with the object of persuading parents 
to send their children voluntarily. 

Apart from the provision made by the State there should always bo scope in 
education for private enterprise. The fact that Government has hitherto done so 
little in this sphere makes the private ventures that have been launched all the more 
valuable and praiseworthy. Among the best known of these are the Jitcndra 
Narayan Kay Infant and Nursery School for Indian children in Bengal, the Baj- 
gliat School and Children’s Hostel, Benares, and the.Infant’s Section of the Besant 
Theosopliicnl School, Adynr, in which the Montcssori system of education is 
followed. 

6. A word about the methods of education in the Nursery School is perhaps 
necessary. A young child, as Abbott and Wood remark in their report, “ needs 
experience more than instruction " and this is precisely what the Nursery School 
should aim at' providing. They go on to say “ that the education of the young 

children should provide for their physical care, for training them in good 

habits and for widening their experience through interesting activities We 

envisage such activities as the following: acting and singing, physical exercises, 
games and dancing, care of flowers and animals, drawing and making things. These 
activities minister to one or other of the characteristic needB of children and provide 

them with experience which gives them confidence in their growing powers 

The infant schools must be sensible, happy institutions which patently do something 
for the children which she home does not do but yet which the parents appreciate 
when it is done ”. There is hardly any room for any formal instruction in tho 
3 It’s in the daily programme of a Nursery School. But through sensory-training, 
through tho promotion of self-expression, through community living and com- 
panionship in an educationally controlled environment, the all round development — 
mental, social and physical — of the child is fostered. The foundations arc laid 
which cover all theso aspects of growth and development and the young child is 
then ready lo absorb nnd assimilate that education for citizenship which a well- 
planned Basic School should impart. 

7. The total number of children to be provided for on these lines can hardly be 
calculated accurately. This will depend entirely on the nature of the areas under 
question and on the bucccss of “nursery’ ’ propaganda. Then too the age range cannot 
he rigidly fixed. The two and three year olds should be as welcome in a Pre-Primary 
School as the fours and fives. But the ages three to six may be taken as the normal 
range for the nursery school child and it would appear from the latest figures available 
(1910) for British India that there are 2,13,08,000 such children in the rural areas, 
and 31,00,000 in the towns. In England, about 1 child in 7 attends school 
voluntarily before the minimum compulsory age. If the same proportion were 
taken for this country thenumher between three andsix would be35,00, 000. For the 
present, however, it may be sufficient to provide places for roughly a third of these 
in Nursery Schools and classes. On tho same basis of calculation ns for the Junior 
Basic Schools, t.c., 30 children per teacher at an average salary of Bs. 42-5 p.tn. the 
annual cost per capita comes to Bs. 31-84. In actual practice, this will probably 
work out somewhat higher, since the great majority of nursery children will be 
educated in town areas whero the average salary of a teacher will have to be raised 
in order to meet the higher cost of living. Moreover, Nursery Schools require more 
space and moro equipment. On the other hand relief may be given bo far as staffing 
is concerned if older girls from High Schools and Senior Basic Schools are attached to 
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Nursery Schools for definite periods for training in child welfare. I''or the reasons 
stated above both the figure of 10,00,000 and tho estimated cost must be regarded 
as tentative. 

S. Summary o! the main conclusions in this chapter: — 

(a) An adequate provision of pre-primory instruction in tho form of Niirseiy 
Schools or classes is an essential adjunct to any national system of education. 
The provision in this respect at present is negligible. 

(&) In urban areas, where sufficient children are available within n reason- 
able radius, separate Nursery Schools or departments may bo provided : elsewhere 
Nursery classes should be attached to Jnnior Basic (Primary) Schools. 

(c) Nursery Schools and classes should invariably be staffed with women 
teachers who have received Bpcoial training for this work. 

(d) Pre-Primary education should in all oases be free. While it may not be 

feasible to make attendance compulsory, no efforts should be spared to persuade 
parents to send their children to school voluntarily, particularly in areas where 
housing conditions are unsatisfactory and/or mothers arc accustomed to go out 
to work. * 

/ * 

(e) Tho main object of education at this stage is to give young children social 
experience rather than formal instruction. 

(/) On the basis of a normal ngc-nmge of three to six years provision lies been 
made for 10,00,000 places in Nursery Schools and classes. 

(g) The total estimated net cost of the proposals set out in this chapter 
when in fnlToperation is [Is. 3,18,40,000. 



CHAPTER HL 


HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 

1. It has been, assumed that in a national scheme of education ail children 
up to the age of fourteen -will be required to undergo full-time instruction. 
The function of the High School is to cater for those children -who arc ■well above 
the average in ability. It has been well said that the chief purpose of higher educa- 
tion is to form an 4lito not for its own sake but for that of society. Character and 
intelligence, which are the essential attributes of any 41ite, are not confined to any 
particular class in the community ; hence the selective principle by which children 
should be picked out for higher education on completion of the Jumor Basic (Primary) 
stage is of the greatest importance. At present admission to High Schools is mainly 
determined by "whether parents or guardians are in a position to pay the fees ; little 
trouble is taken to ascertain whether thoso who seek admission are likely to derive 
full benefit from a High School eduoation. Moreover, the High Schools tend to regard 
all Middle Schools as potential feeders and there is hardly any attempt to differen- 
tiate between the middle school education which iB meant to be a complete stage 
in itself, and that which is designed to prepare pupils for High Schools. Any reor- 
ganisation of the High School systpm, therefore, should treat High Schools as distinct 
units differing in outlook and objective from the ordinary Senior Basic (Middle) 
Schools in which most children will complete their full-time education. The Board 
contemplate that in future the High School course will cover six. years from about 
the age of eleven. It will therefore cover the Middle stages so far as those children are 
concerned who aTe selected for admission to High Schools. Primary departments, 
even if housed in the same premises as High Schools, should be regarded as entirely 
distinct units and organised accordingly. Here as at the lower stages there will 
he an appropriate place in the new system for private schools provided they satisfy 
the requirements prescribed in the case of the State schools. 

2. The Second Wardha Committee of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
gave very careful consideration in 1939 to the relationship of High Schools 
to the Basic system of education, and recommended that pupils at about the 
age of oleven jifos should on completion, of the fifth class of the Junior Basic (Primary) 
Schools bo diverted either to Senior Basic (Middle) or to High Schools, according 
to their abilities, aptitudes and general promise. For some time to come it may 
not be practicable to make high school education either free or compulsory but if 
pupils are to be admitted by selection only, those without the necessary financial 
resources will havo to he provided with free places and in many cases with mainte- 
nance allowances or stipend? as well. It is only by the assurance of adequate 
financial assistance in necessitous cases that the selective process for High Schools 
can bo carried out fairly and effectively. It is relevant to point out that since in 
future-the cost of high school education will bo mot largely out of public funds and only 
partially from fees, every high school pupil will be to some extent a scholarship 
holder and it is in the public interest to ensure that the pupils admitted are those 
most likely to take the fullest advantage of the education provided and so prove 
a remunerative investment on the part of the community. 

The Board realise, however, that there will be parents who will wish their 
children to receive a high school eduoation even though they may fail to reach 
the standard normally required for admission. The Board would not object to 
places being provided for such children on the condition that these are in addition 
to those required for children selected on the ground of ability and that the 
parents concerned are required to pay the whole cost of the education provided. 

l» 
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It would oppaar inequitable to spend public money on providing higher education 
for those who have not shown that they are likely to take full advantage of it. 

The selection of pupils for higher education, therefore, assumes great importance 
and the methods to be employed should receivo the most earnest consideration. 
Generally speaking they should aim at discovering promise rather then actual 
attainment and should bo based on a careful scrutiny of the candidate’s previous 
school record and of his or her performance at an examination designed and conduct- 
ed by experts. The following selective process, which has proved suscessfnl else- 
where, may he worth trying in this country. Heads of Junior Basie (Primary) Schools 
should be asked in the first place to submit the names of those pupils in the appro- 
priate age-group who in their opinion and on the strength of their school record would 
benefit by a high school education. The lists so submitted should be scrutinised 'by 
the Inspector or Inspectors of the area concerned witha view to seeing whether each 
school has recommended a reasonable number of candidates. Consultation? should 
take place between Inspectors and Heads with the object of revising the lists where 
necessary. The candidates on the lists so revised should then undergo a common 
examination, which should not be too strenuous and Bhould be designed to test intelli- 
gence and promise rather than actual attainment. This common examination should 
be controlled by a Board of Examiners specially constituted fo'r the purpose. Parents 
whose children are not included in the original list of recommended candidates should 
have the right of requiring that their children should be tested at the common exa- 
mination. This is only an outline of the kind of selective procedure which will be 
needed to obtain the right quality of pupils for the High Schools. It is fully realised 
that there are other methods and that in any case, modifications will be required 
to suit local conditions. Moreover, it is not intended that those who are not selected 
at the end of the Junior Basio (Primary) stage should be altogether debarred from 
admission to High Schools. Facilities will have to be provided for the transfer 
of suitable children from the Senior Basic (Middle) to the High Schools at some 
later stage, particularly where they show definite signs of late development. 

3. Experience of such selective tests in other countries suggests that one 
child in every four or five of the 11-12 year age-group will be found fit for 
higher education. There is no reason to anticipate any substantial variation 
from this proportion so far as India is concerned. It has been generally ac- 
cepted that with the adoption of the three years’ degree course in Universities 
and the disappeaiance of the Intermediate stage, the high school course will in 
future cover six years or the equivalent of classes YI-XI in most provinces. On the 
basis of one child in every five being found fit for higher education, itiscstimatcd 
that out of the total number in the age-group 11-17, at least 72,60,000 pupils in British 

India, boys and girls, both from urban and rural areas, will require accommodation 
inHigh Schools. In 1910-41, the numbers in the IX, X, XI and XII olasscs of High 
Schools in British India are only 4,54,140. To these must bo added the pupils in 
claw's VI to VHI which form part of High Schools ; the numberof these is not known 
but may bo assamod to bo not more than 5,00,000. Altogether, therefore, there 
are not more than about 10,00,000 pupils in all tho existing High Schools, so that 
it will ho noc'ssary to provide accommodation for 02,50,000 pupils over and abovo 
tho numbore foi whom provision is now available. In order to avoid empty places 
and consequent waste of public money, stops should bo taken to provont high school 
pupils being withdrawn -from school before completing the ccurso except with 
the approval of the appropriate authorities. Employers and parents ought to bo made 
fully awaro of tho importance of this and guarantees to this effect should be 
required from every parent and guardian before pupils aro admitted to High Schools. 
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4. Tho distribution of Iligli Schools bcfcweon rural end urbnn ureas in n 
question which needs careful consideration. Tho figures for 1040-41 show 
that out of a total of 3,861 High Schools in British India, 2,310 aro located 
in urban areas, by which is meant towns with a population of over 5,000 
poisons, although tho total population of these areas only amounts to ]/10th 
of the wholo. Tho obvious inferences are that a largor proportion of tho 
urban children aro prepared to avail themselves of High School education or that 
those from tho rural areas who seek a High School education are usually obliged to 
migrate to urban centres. The latter tendency is inevitable in this country with 
its scattered rural population and so long as flic total number of schools is adequate, 
it may not bo necessary or even desirable to redistribute High Schools strictly ac- 
cording to rural and urban population. Villages which are in proximity to urban 
centres will naturally take advantage of the schools in those eontres. At the same 
time there is much to bo said for increasing tho number of rural High Schools and 
making such arrangements in regard to hostels and conveyance ns will enable suit- 
able pupils from the remoter areas to attend. The High School with nn agricultural 
bias has indeed a most important part to play in the new system. It will not only 
contribute towards improvement in agriculture and rurnl uplift generally but it will 
also be tho recruiting ground for the teachers whom the rurnl basic schools will 
require in such large numbers. 

5. High School education should on no account, be considered simply ns a 
preliminary to University education, but ns a stage complete in itself. Since ns the 
nntional system expands, entrants to High Schools will be increasingly drawn from 
Junior Basic (Primary) Schools, it is clearly necessary that the curriculum in the 
lower classes of High Schools should develop naturally from tlint of the Junior 
Basic (Primary) School. While it will remain a very important function of the 
High Schools to pnss on their most, able pupils to Universities or other institutions 
of equivalent standard, the largo majority of high school leaven; should receive 
nn education thnt will fit them for direct entry into occupations and professions. 
At present, there is a tendency for the high school curriculum to he unduly 
dominated by the requirements of Universities. In a well-organised .system of 
public education only nbout one in ten to fifteen of the high school leavers will go 
on to Universities. Consequently, the High Schools should attach the utmost 
importance to preparing the great hulk of their pupils, who will not proceed to 
Universities, for entry into useful and remunerative employment of all kinds 
immediately on leaving school. It is to bo hoped that in the near future with the 
development, of a higher standard of High School education, a school leaving 
certificate, supplemented where necessary by further training of n technical or 
commercial type, will come to be regarded ns a more normal qtinlifient ion than a 
university degree for entry to- all but the highest grades both in government 
sendee and business life. A changed outlook of this kind will demnnd a thorough 
overhauling of tho present, organisation and curriculum of High Schools. Since 
it is now generally accepted that there is no special road leading to culture nnd 
that a boy or girl can become educated in the real sense ns ensily through flio 
medium of a course in technology or applied science ns through one in arts, tho task 
of harmonising cultural nnd vocational education ceases to present serious diffi- 
culties. It is essential that some kind of occupational interest or bins should enter 
into tho later si ages of the high school eourse. At present, almost all schools follow 
the beaten track tin laid down by Universities and examining bodies and there is 
little variety in the scope nnd scheme of studies. 

G. The reorganised High Schools should he of two main types-— {] ) the Academic 
High Schools and (2) the Technical High Schools. To adopt ft brond but by no means 
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rigid differentiation, the Academic High Schools will imjmrt instruction in the arts 
and pure sciences while the Technical High Schools will provide training in the 
applied sciences and in industrial and commercial subjects, In both types the 
course in the junior departments covoring tho present Middle stage will bo very 
much the same and there will be a common core of the ' humanities ’ throughout. 
Art and music should form nn integral part of the curriculum in both and nil girls 
should take n courso in domestic science. The proportion of schools in tho two 
types will be mainly determined by the character of tho locality and the nature 
of tho employment which it offers. Where the populationina particular area 
will admit the existence of a niimbrroflfigh Schools, there ought to ho a sufficiently 
largo variety of schools to cater for tho needs of the locality ns well ns for the 
aptitudes of the pupils. Transfer from ono typo to the other should he made as 
easy as possible at any rate up to the end of tho junior course. In smaller centres, 
which can only he served economically by single High Schools, the individual schools 
Bhould be required to offer ns wide n choice of courses as possible. In rural mens 
for reasons already given where pupils are likely to take to agriculture on their own 
farms or elsewhere, an agricultural bias should he given to the curriculum. While 
the needs of (lie area will he the dominant factor in deciding what types of schools 
and what variety of entases should be provided, it should not he forgotten that 
many pupils will benefit most from n practical course, even though they may' not 
be destined for nn industrial or commercial career. 

* J 

7. The medium of instruction in all High Schools should be the motlicr-tonguc 
of the pupils ; English should be a compulsory second language. AH pupils should 
also acquire some knowledge of mathematics and elementary science. Physical 
Training should be obligatory. It may not, however, bo desirable to draw any rigid 
distinction between what may he called compulsory and optional subjects. The 
range available slinuld be ns wide as circumstances permit nndsubjeetto the same 
proviso tlic individual pupil’s course should be settled in the light of his own apti- 
tudes and interests nnrl of the requirements of his probable future occupation. Tho 
Mowing list of suitable subjects is intended to be suggestive rather than compre- 
hensive ; it is certainly not suggested that all pupils should study all of them up to 
the school leaving certificate standard though some are obviously suitable only for 
the senior Stager- 


Academic High Schools. 


1. Tho mother-tongue, 

2. English. 

3. Classical languages. 

4. Modcrnlangungcs. 

5. History (Indian and World). 

6. Geography (Indian and World). 

7. Mathematics. 


8. Science (Physics, Chemistry, Bio- 
logy, Physiology and Hygiene). 

9. Economics. 

10. Agriculture. 

11. Civics. 

12. Art. 

13. Music. 

14. Physical Training. 


Technical High Schools. 


1. The mother-tongue. 

2. English. 

3. Modem languages, 

4. History (Indian and World). , 

8. Geography (Indian and World). 


6. Mathematics. 

7. Physics. 

8. Chemistry. 

9. Biology. 

10. Eccnomiis. 
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11 . Technological snbjccts (wood nnd 
metalwork, elementary engineering, 
measured drawing, eta.). 

1*2. Commerce (book-keeping, ahoiU 
linnd, type-writing, accountancy, 
eommereial practice, etc.). 

13. Agriculture. 


14. Art (including designing for indus 
trial and commercial purposes). 

16. Music. 

1C. Physical Training. 


Girls High Schools. 

A choice of tho above subjects together with “ Domestic Science " for all at the 

appropriate stage. 

8. It has already been pointed out that tho great majority of high school leavers 
will look forward to entering employment immediately they leave school, though a 
certain percentage of them may be expected to require further training for a poriod 
of one to three years, cither full-time or part-time, in order to qualify themselves 
for posts that require specialised skill. The nature nnd scope of this further training 
and of tho facilities which Bhould bo provided arc discussed in the chapter on Tech- 
nical Education. Reference should also be made to tho chapter on Employment 
Bureaux in connection with the arrangements for placing high school leavers in 
suitable employment. Since it is reasonable to hope that the High Schools of tho 
future will contain the cream of the rising generation, the importance of scoing that 
tlicir output reaches the right market can hardly be over-emphasised. 

. A special reference should, however, be made here to a national need which 
the High Soliools may ho called upon to satisfy in the near future. To bring a wholo 
nation under a compulsory system of education many thousands of teachers will bo 
required, and sinco matriculation has been rightly prescribed ns the minimum 
educational qualification for any intending teacher, the High Schools will liavo to 
satisfy this domand. In addition to the needs of the teaching profession, any com- 
prehensive sohemo for developing the social services will involve a vastly increased 
supply of doctors and nurses. In view of tho presont dearth of ontrants tho urgont 
need of supplying an adequate number of girls of tho right typo botli for tho teaching 
and medical professions will bo ono of tho firstproblcms which the Girls High Schools 
will have to tacklo. Out of 41 lakhs of pupils now in the upper sections of High 
Schools, only 40,000 are girls. Education for girls will hnve to make rapid strides, 
if a national system of education is to be established within a reasonable period. 

9. An approximate estimate of tho gross cost of a reorganised system of High 
Schools, os described in this chapter, is dotailed in Appendix — Table C, first according to 
Provinces, then the total for British India, ns woll ns a provisional total for Indian 

,'Statos. As in tho earlier stages of education, the heaviest item of expenditure will bo 
that ontoachors’ salaries, which will amount approximately to 70por cont. of tho total 
gross expenditure. Tho Board have adopted appropriate scnlcs of pay nnd allowances 
for graduate and non-grnduato teachers in High Schools, and nlso for Head-teachers, 
according to tho size of schools. Tho Board spocifically lay it down that tho Beales 
prescribed are tho minimum national scalo for toaohors and that unless theso 
scales are adopted, tho teaching service will not attract raon and woman of tho 
M160EHL 
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requisite ability. The minimum salaries and allowances approved by the Board 
are set out below 

Noa-gmctuftto Trained teachors in High Schools.— 

Ra 40— 2— SO jp. m. + 0} per cent. Contributory P/ovidcnt Fund. 

10 pw cent, houso allowanco in normal rural in' ; possible inerwn up to SO per cent, 
to meet higher cost of living orotbcrepccialcircmnstcnces. 

Graduate Trained Tcacberc in High Schools.— 

Rs.70— 5— ISO p.m. + fil per cent. Contributory Provident Fund. 

10 por cent, house allowanco in normal rural arras ; possible Incnast up to SO per cent, 
to moot higher cost of living or oilier special circumstances. 

Rosdmesten and Headmistresses— 

of schools up to 250 pupils on roll Its. 175—10— OSS p.m. 
of schools up to 500 pupils on roll Its. 250—10—350 pm. 
of schools of over 500 pupils on roll Its. 350—15 — 500 p.m. 

The Board also rocommond tint eomo special posts of responsibility should bo crest- 
ed among the senior touchers in High Schools, which would cany Bs. 20 p.m. is 
addition to the ordinary salary. Such teachers would bo in chorgo of main groups of 
studios, e.g., Languages, Science, ole. or of libraries, games, hostels and other im- 
portant features of school life. 

The Mowing calculations nro based on the salaries sot out nbovo. 

The total number of pupils to bo provided for in all High Schools in the age-group 
11-17 in British India will bo 72,52,920 (these figures aro based on the Public Health 
Commissioner's Report for 1940-41 ). Of thoso, 39,09,791 pupils will bo in the junior 
or middle stage of tbo High School, and 33,13,126 will-bo in tho senior stage. One 
teacher for 20 pupils may bo takon as a suitable staffing formula. This include* 
hoad-teachcrs, who may bo expected to do a certain amount of class teaching but 
in big schools will bo mainly concerned with administration, as well as tcachon 
holding posts of responsibility, On this basis, tho number of tcachora required for 
High Schools in British Lidia will bo 3,62,640. Each High School Should be organised 
as a Binglo unit with a six years coureo, though for administrative convenience, 
particularly if it is a largo eohool, it may bo divided into a junior and a senior 
department. It is not, howovor, contemplated that the graduate teachers on the 
staff should confine thomsolvcs to tho sonior department and non-graduates to the 
junior department. For this reason the number of graduate and non-graduate 
teachers in tho two stages of tho High School has not been taken strictly in 
accordance with tho number of pupils in tho two stages but at half and half of . 
the total number required. It has been assumed that 50 per cent, of tho schools will 
ultimately bo located in rural areas, and the other 50 per cent, in urban areas and 
that the requisite rnunbor of toacbors in rural areas will have to bo provided with 
rent-free bouses or lOpercent. of tbeic salary towards house rent, and those in urban 
area sohools will have to bo given on an average a spocinl allowance of 33j pet cent, 
of their pay to enable thorn to moot tho higher cost of living in towns. This urban 
area allowance may, of course, vary according to local conditions and may go np to 
50 per cent, of the normal salary in big oities. It may also bo extended to rural 
areas In certain circumstances. A. standard rato of providont fund contribution at 
6J per cent, of the salary has been applied uniformly to all scales of pay. 

• aotuarialavoragc pay of the non-graduato teachorsin tho scalo of Rs. 40 — 2 — 80 

is Rs, 61-6 per menBemand of the graduate toachersin tho scale of Bs.70 — 6 — 150 
is Rs. 118-7. 
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To ti .0 total of salaries and allowances, as worked oat on the above basis, 
10 per cent, has been added to covor tho higher salaries of Head-teachers and toaohors 
holding posts of responsibility. It is not possible to determine the exact ntmibor 
of Head-teachers that will be required, as schools will vary in sizes according to 
the varioty of courses of studios provided and tho number of pupils available in 
different localities. 

The total bill for teachers’ salaries may be taken to ropresont 70 per cent, of tho 
gross total cost of High Schools. Tho othor 30 per cent, will includoloanchargos on 
school buildings, special services, including medical inspection and treatment, 
books, apparatus, equipment and administration. 

The details of cost of the maintenance of High Schools, estimated as abovo, 
work out as follows : — 

Estimated total number of pupils in High Schools .. .. .. .. 72,52,920 

Total number of pupils in junior departments .. .. .. .. 30,09,704 

Total number of popils in senior departments . . . . . . 33,43,129 

Estimated total number of teachers in High Schoolsnt the rate of 1 teacher to 20 pnplln 3,92,640 
Total number of non-graduate teachers .. .. .. 1,31,320 

Total number of graduate teachers .. .. .. „. .. .. 1,81,320 

Norn. — 'Tlic number of teachers in High Schools has not been shown in proportion to the number of 
pupils in the junior andaoniorstages forthc reasons already stated. 

Es. 

1,81,320 non-graduate leaohera at Rs. 01 -5 p.m. for 12 months .. .. . , 13,38,14,190 

Of per cent. Contributory Provident Fund . . , . . . . , , 83,03,385 

33} per cont. average urban area allowance) far half tho number of non-graduate teachers 2,23,02,380 
lOper cent, borne-rent allowance for half tho number of non-graduate teachers In rural areas 08,00,708 

Expenditure on salaries and allowances of non-gradunlc teachers .. .. ,, 17,11,70,013 

1,81,320 graduate teachers at Its. 118-7 p. m. for 12 months ,. .. .. 25,82,72,208 

9} por cont. Contributors- Provident Fund .. .. .. .. .. 1,81,42,013 

33J per cent, nvarogo urban area allowance for half the number of graduato teachers 4,30,45,308 
10 per cont. hnnac-rent allowance for half tho number of graduate teachers in rural areas 1,20,13,810 

Expenditure on salaries and allowances nf graduate teachers , , . , , , 33,03,73,100 

Total of salaries of graduato and non-gmdiinto teachers .. .. .. 60,15,43,812 

10 per cent, of tho total of salaries to cover expenditure un Hcod-teaohera etc. . . 5,01,54,381 

Other expenditure — 

(Loan charges, apodal scrvtecs, books, apparatus, administration, rtc.) . . £3,84,42,083 

Total gross cost por annum .. .. .. ,. .. .. 78,81,40,270 

Cost per pupil per annum .. .. ,. .. .. .. .. Its. 100 

Tho same basis has boon taken for Technical High Schools as for High 
Schools of tho normal acadomic typo, though it may bo expected that the 
formor, particularly in regard to their senior dopartinonts, will bo more expensive 
in view of tho larger provision for practical instruction. On the other hand econo- 
mies will bo oiFcotcd, if Technical High Schools aro housed, wborovor possible, in 
sonior technical institutions and make uso of tho laboratories, workshops and special- 
ist staffs provided thoro. . 

_ 10. According to tho present information in regard to Secondary Education in 
British India, the expenditure on High Schools for boys is met as follows : — 

60-3 por cent, incomo from foes. 3-7 per cent, from Local Bodies. 

25>9 per cont. incomo from Govemmont grants. 10*1 por cent, from othor sources 

(Endowments otc.). 

Government grants to girls’ schools aro higher and work out at 38-8 per cent, of tho 
total expenditure. Thoso figures, howevor, are tho nvorngo for all the provinces and 
thoro is considerable variation among provinces in the matter of Government 
subsidies to High Schools. 
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In England, according to the report of tie Board of Education for 1938, 46*9 
per cent, of tie pupils lad a completely free education in grant-earning secondary 
schools and 9*7 per cent, paid a reduced fee. On this lasis it is reasonable to assume 
that in tie High Schools in India, 60 per cent of the pupils will have- to bo provided 
with free places or with total or partial remission of fees with an. equivalent financial 
effect. Out of a total of 72,52,920 pupils, 36,26,460 will therefore produce no fee 
incomo, while a similar number may be expected to pay towards the coat of their' 
education. Since those required to pay fees will generally speaking belong to fairly 
well-to-do families, it is reasonable to take the average fee income at Rs. 6 per 
mensem from eaoh pupil ; the total revenue from fees will thus amount to Rs. 
26,11,05,120. This works out to about 30 per cent, of the total expenditure, 
so that 70 per cent, of the gross expenditure will have to be niot from state 
aid and private endowments. In a oountry like India where private endowments 
for education are comparatively meagre, not more than 5 per cent, of the total 
expenditure can bo expected from this source. This estimate is based on the 
present endowments for High Schools, which vary from 2 per cent, to 7 per cent, in 
British Indian Provinces. Thus if 35 per cent, of the total cost on High Schools is 
found from these two sources, the State will have to find the remaining 65 per cent, 
from public funds. The total net cost of tho High School system outlined in this 
chapter will therefore amount to nearly Rs. 60 crores so far as British India is 
concerned. ‘ 

11. The development of High Schools will inevitably depend on the expansion of 
Basic, and especially Junior Basic (Primary) Education and tho rate of progress will 
be determined by the number of pupils brought under compulsory instruction in the 
lower stages. Although the existing primary schools may contain a number of bop 
and girls who would he fit and able to enter High Schools, if financial obstacles were 
removed, the main demand for increased High School provision will arise in the 
sixth year after a compulsory Bystem of Basic education is introduced. There- 
after it will continue to inoroaso until tho peak is reached some forty years hence. 

The High School is in one sense the backbone of a national educational system 
for it is to the High School that tho country must look for tho preparatory training of 
its leaders and experts in all walks of life. 

12. Summary of the main conclusions in fob? chapter : — 

(а) The High School course should cover six years and the normal age of 
admission should be about eleven. 

(б) Entry to High Schools should be on a selective basis ; only those pupils 
should be admitted who show promise of taking full advantage of the education 
provided. Additional places may be provided for those not selected provided 
that no cost falls on public funds. 

(c) In accordance with the general principle set out in (6) above, places in 
High Schools should be provided for at least one child in every five of the 
appropriate age-group. 

(d) In order to secure the right children, the methods of selection to be 
employed will require’ the most careful consideration. Special arrangements will 
have to be made for the transfer from Senior Basio (Middle) Schools to High 
Schools of suitable children and particularly of those who show signs of late 
development. 

( e ) _High Schools should be of two main types la) Academic (6) Technical. 
The objeotive of both should be to provide a good all-round education combined 
with some preparation in the later stages for the careers whioh pupils will enter 
on leaving school. 
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(f) Tho curriculum in all cascB should bo as varied os circumstances permit, 
and should not bo unduly restricted by tho requirements of Universities ot 
examining bodies. 

(g) In order that no poor child of ability may bo excluded, liberal assistance 
in tho form of freo places, scholarships and stiperds should bo available through- 
out tho course.'' 

(A) In order .to secure teachers of tho right type, tho salaries paid in all re- 
cognised schools, whether maintained by the State ot by privoto todies, should 
not bo less than those proscribed by tho Central Advisory Board of Education. 

(t) Tho estimated minimum net annual cost of the High School system out- 
lined in this chapter when in full operation is Hs. 50 crores. 



CHAPTER 17. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 

1. In onlor to determine how far tho Indian Univemity system an it oxista 
today is fitted to bocomo tbo top storey of tlm national educational structure now in 
contomplation, a short survey of its historical development may be helpful. It 
bogati with the foundation in 1857 of the three Universities in tbo Presidency towns 
of Calcutta, Ilom bay and Madras. 'Within less than a renlury fifteen other 
Universities linvo emne into existence. Of these 18 Universities 15 nro located in 
British India, and 3 in Indian States. The present enrolment and distribution 
of st talents nro shown in Appendix— Table D. Host Indian Universities were 
modelled in the beginning on the original conception of tbo University, of 
London. Their main function was to conduct examinations for the benefit of a 
number of nflilintcd but largely independent colleges. Rut in more recent years 
important changes lmvu taken place. Some of the affiliating Universities havo 
undertaken teaching responsibilities, created research departments and provided 
residential accommodation. New Universities of tbo unitary typo havo also 
boon established and an interesting experiment on now lines is now boing tried at 
Delhi. Tbo Hunter Commission of 1882, tbo Universities Commission of 
1902, tbo Sadler Commission of 1917, tlm llnrtog Committee of 1927 havo all left 
tlioir mark on the growth of Indian Universities. 

2. In spite, however, of all tlio attention which Jins been devoted to tbo subject 
of university education and of tbo valuable contributions to human knowledge 
which havo undoubtedly bean mado by Indian Universities, it cannot bo said that 
ns a whole they havo yot realised the full aims nnd aspirations of a university edu- 
cation in the highest .some. Their standards of scholarship ami discipline havo 
como in for froquont criticism nnd one of tlm results hns been (hat Irnliau students 
who linvo graduated at European Or Amorienn Universities are often looked upon 
as superior to thoso who havo obtained the highest degrees of Indian Universities. 
They havo also failed to attract foreign students in any appreciable numbers, though 
tho arrangements recently But on foot for tho reciprocal exchange of teachers nnd 
students with Chi now Universities mark an interesting development. Much re- 
mains to bo dono boforo many of them can bo regarded ns fulfilling the tmo func- 
tion of n University, which n high authority ImR defined in tho following words : 

“ A University aims at raising the intellectual tone of eocioty, at cultivat- 
ing tho public mind, at purifying tho national taste, nt supplying true principle* 
to popular aspiration, nt giving enlargement nnd sobriety to tbo ideas of tho age, 
nt facilitating tho exorcise of political power nnd refining tho intercourse of pri- 
vate lifo." 

3. There nro sovoml respects in which the present 6tato of affairs in Indian 
Universities givo enuao for concom. Tho gravest of these is their failure to relate 
thole activities aufiicioatly closely to tho practical needs of tho community ^as 
n wholo. Tho Sapru Committco’s report, published in 1935, showed tho alarming 
extent of unemployment among University graduates. Even for minor posts in 
Government sorviccs boforo tbo war thoro were often as many as 60 to 70 applicants 
wrthTJniyorsity dogroo3. Tbo economic system of tho country may bomainly to blomo 
for this situation, but tho Universities cannot disclaim all responsibility. For apart 

from ono or two recent attempts to setup Appointments Boards there is little evid- 
ence of any systematic attempt on tlioir part to adjust their output to tho capacity 
of the -empleymoat market to absorb it. Hundreds of young men, who. have 

received a purely literary education, go about knocking at ovory office dooT without 

M 
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aay clear idea as to where their proper vocation lies. In the competition for 
employment, the joha for which boys with an ordinary High School education would 
be adequately suited are taken by "University graduates. If a caTeful statistical 
survey were made of unemployment among University graduates, perhaps not more 
than 20 per cent, would be found absolutely unemployed, but the numbers of those 
inadequately or unsuitably employed would probably exceed 50 per cent. This 
means that only 30 per cent, of the University products can be said to have secured 
employment of a type which is in keeping with .their attainments ox commensurate 
with the time and money which have been spent on their education. 

Only a brief reference need be made to other defects to which attention has been 
callecTover a number of years. There can be no doubt that a great deal too much 
importance is attached to examinations and that the examinations themselves put 
a premium on hook learning of a narrow kind at the expense of original thinking 
' and re al scholarship. It is not less true that over-crowded lecture rooms and over- 
worked lecturers are not conducive to that personal contact between students and 
teachers from which the greatest benefits of a university life may often be derived. 
The tutorial system is in a very embryonic stage in most Indian Universities. Nor 
do Colleges and Universities as a rule excite the same spirit of loyalty and obliga- 
tion as is usual in other countries ; the conception of a place of learning as an alma 
metter in the xeal sense is limited to comparatively few. While in many universities 
and many faculties, notably science, work of first class standard is being done, it 
cannot be said on the whole that Indian Universities aie yet producing either in. 
quality or quantity the leaders and experts in all phaseB of national life whom this 
country is likely to need urgently in the near future. 

The real trouble in these and other respects lies in the fact that neither private 
benefactions nor grants from public funds have yet been on such a scale as to place 
universities in a position of financial stability. So long as they remain largely 
dependent on student and examination fees, they can hardly bo expected to put 
such restrictions on admissions as would allow high standards to be maintained and 
the risks of educated unemployment to be minimised. Nor for the same reason are 
they able to finance new developments which might open up fresh avenues of profit- 
able employment. Them has been a general lack of planning in University educa- 
tion, and both Central and Provincial Governments have yielded to popular pres- 
sure in bringing Universities into existence without providing the necessary 
resources to onablc them to function on sound lines. It has yet to be appreciated 
in many quarters that to run education on the oheap is the falsest of false 
economies. Moreover, Universities have been gravely handioapped by the fact that 
the education given in most high schools has been a very inadequate preparation 
for a University career. In the absence of any proper selection beyond what is 
provided by an admittedly easy matriculation examination, they bave opened 
their doors to many students whom a more searching test would’bave debarred 
from entry. The position is further complicated by the absence of any general 
aud liberal arrangements for assisting students of real ability who are prevented by 
poverty from seeking admission to Universities. Most Universities, beyond offering a 
few free places or scholarships to needy students, have no system of maintenance 
grants to enable such students to participate fully in university life. 

An examination of the distribution of students in the principal faculties of the 
Universities for 194142 (see Appendix — Table D)ro veals that out of a total of 43 742 
undergraduates in the B.A. andB.Sc. classes, 32,972 are in the arts group, and’less 
than one-third are in science faoulties. Among the professional subjects, Law 
appears to attract many more than can expect to make a decent living by its prae- 
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tioo. Universities hnvo for many years followed the polioy of unlimited admissions 
to conisos of studios, especially in tho case of arts, whore an increased nmnbor of 
students has meant very little extension of fmnncinl responsibility. 

4 , Tho undeninblo fact that thoro ore many studonts in Universities today who 
should not he there, oven though it may indicate that the present system Is top- 
heavy, does not by any means provo that India is over-provided with university 
education. An anolysis of present statistics may bo suggestive in this connection. 
According to tho Intcst figures, while thoro are 4,51,140 pupils in tho uppor stage or 
tho High Schools in British India, there are 1, 03,408 students in tho Universities. 
Manr of these are thoro not Itecause they have been found fit for liighor 
education or have a thirst for knowledge, but because they found 
no opportunities for employment on leaving school and < their parents gambled 
on tho chance that their sons might discover a successful career after 
obtaining a University degree. The large number of failures in University 
examinations is by itself a sufficient indication of the numbers of those admitted to 
Universities who arc unfit for University education Out of 20,502 candidates 
who appeared at tho B.A. and B.Sc. examinations of nil the British Indian Univer- 
sities in 1910-41, only 11,185 candidates passed and 9,317, or 4G per cent,, foiled. 
Probably nowhere among the Universities of the world is there so large a propor- 
tion of failures in examinations as in Indian Universities. Apart from the waste 
of time and money on tho part of all concerned the rocmI effect of so much disap- 
pointment cannot he other than deplorable. 

Of tho total number on the rolls of the British Indian Universities in 1911-42, 
85,072 were in tho Intermediate classes. If Intermediate students nre not considered 
ns forming part of tho University organisation, ono in fi c of the High School pupils 
goes to a University. If Intermediate students nre included in tho University, tho 
ratiois reduced to ono in three. If half the total of Intermediate studonts is included 
in tho University and the other half is considered aB part of tho nigh School, onoin 
four of tho High School pupils is found to join tho University. Even if nil the pupils 
beyond the primary stage nre considered ns potential entrants to the University 
(their total number being 18,20.355), one in ten is found to seek admission to the 
University. 

Of the examinees of tho year 1910-11 in tho three stages, 1,39,882 appeared for 
tho High School examination, 47,599 appeared for tho Intermediate, and 20,502 
appeared for tho B.A. and B.So. pass degree examinations. The ratio of tbo three 
stages works out at C : 2 : 1. If tbo more precise method is adopted of following up 
tho same hatch of students through tho three different stages, in 1936-37 tho number 
of matriculates was 74,901 ; in 1938-39 tbo number of Intermediates was 22,660 ; 
and in 1940-41 the number of B. A's and B.So.’ i was 1 1 ,1 85. Tho ratio still remains * 
6:2:1, The ratio of tho Intermediate to the University stage will bo slightly 
higher, if account iB taken of thoso who-join professional courses of studies after 
completing the Intermediate course. 

In England and Wales the enrolment in High Schools for 1938 was 5.69,000 
and the number of full-time students in Universities was 49,000. This works out 
at one in seven seeking admiasioa to Univorsitios, In pre-war Gormany, thoro wore 
7,86,691 studonts in tho Secondary Schools imi 1,11,935 in Univorsitios. Tho high 
proportion of studonts in Indian Univorsitios os compared with tho 6ckool-going 
population indicates that in India tho superstructure of tho educational system has 
been allowed to develop before tbo main building has boon oroctod on broad and 
sound foundations. 
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If on the othor hand the total numbor of University stndonts is calculated in 
relation to tho total population, it will be found that India is perhaps tho most back- 
ward of all tho principal nations of tho world in University education. In pro-war 
Germany, tho proportion of students in the Universities to the entire population 
was I to 690, in Groat Britain 1 to 837, in tho United States 1 to 225, in Russia 1 to 
300, while in India it is 1 to 2,206 . 

There are 12 Univorsitios in England for a population of 41 millions. In Canada> 
there are 13 Universities for a population of 8J millions, in Australia, 6 for a popula- 
tion of 51 millions. In tho U. S. A. there are 1,720 institutions for education of a 
University type for a population of 130 millions whilo in India there are 18 Univer- 
sities for a population of 40C millions. All thk goes to prove that when India has 
a proper educational system, sho will noed more Univorsity education and not loss 
than sho has at present, hut tho growth of Universities should bo in proportion to 
tho expansion in tho lowor stages nnd conditional on tho introduction of a sound 
sclcctivo process in highor education. 

6. The anomalous position of tho Intermediate stago in Indian highor education 
has often bcon criticised. Whilo most Universities provide a two-year Intermediate 
course of studies followed by an examination at tho end of tho Btago, the student* 
of tho Intermediate classes are not recognised as undergraduates. In some places 
also there are Intermediate Colleges which havo no direct connection with Univer- 
sities at all but are controlled by Boards of thoir own. Tho two-year degreo courso, 
which normally follows tho Intormodinto, offers inadequate scopo or time for giving 
a sound and complete training in tho snbjootB which tho BtudontB solcct for specialisa- 
tion. Tho Intermediate course of studies does not mnrk any definite stago in ed uoa- 
tion nnd has for nil practical purposos amounted to no more than an extension of 
the High School without any of the practical advantages which might bo oxpoctcd 
to accrue, if it actually formed a part of tbo High School. Tho Sadler Commission 
rightly recommended tho abolition of this stage and tho addition of one year to the 
High School courso and tho other to the Univorsity. This mny bo regarded n3 an 
essential and urgent reform. 

6. There would appear to ho no justification for suggesting that tho Affiliating 
or tho Unitary or any othor typo of Univorsity has shown itself to bo specially suitod 
to Indian needs. There is little to bo said for uniformity at any stago of education 
and in a country so vast and various ns India tho noed for constant experiment at 
all stages will bo apparent. In tho proposed reorganisation there is scopo for all 
types. Tho Sadlor Commission rocommonded tho Unitary Univorsity ns a bottor 
typo than tho Affiliating Univorsity, and it mny bo argued that where Universities of 
this typo arc fcnsiblo, they have certain definito advantages. Any attempt, howevor, 
to abolish tho affiliating typo of University will not solvo tho problem of highor 
education in India. Lord Haldane, who was nt ono time a convinced beliovcr in 
tho unitary typo of Univorsity. camo to tho conclusion when ho investigated tho 
question of University reform os Chairman of tho Royal Commission on University 
education that affiliating and examining Universities are indisponsablo ovon in small 
countries like England. In a country liko India, affiliating Universities are an 
economic necessity, and higher education cannot bo concentrated in selected control 
only. What may bo practicable in cortain cases is that affiliated Colleges should 
confine tbomBolvcs to toaohing up to tho degreo stago whilo Univorsity contres 
concentrate on post-graduate teaching and rosoareh. It. is at nny rate essential t hat 
the University itself as distinct from the Colleges should not be a purely adminis- 
trative or examining body but should be in a position to establish standards of 
scholarship and stimulate teaching generally. 

MlCOEEij 
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Any reorganisation «f Indian Umr»r*iti<- ‘Wild. trnww, l*gin hr d**i# : ng 
t),n minimum duration «>f a lir.ivi'Nlj' reor**! of r'.udy. In 1M{ and 'let? th* Inter. 
University Hoard and Urn f.mfiwi"* of Indian Uriivemittoi the prim-ipl* 

of /» I! year* degree fours", provid'd thnt the l I igl; Sr*i>r> 4 jv't^smoMtin*, reorgsni*. 
oil on to ftlio,rl>tiift firt year «.f th« InteniiediV." «•*> r-n w£tli<u:t »r,y lowering of siar.it. 
nrds. In I PIS tlio Central Advi*.vy Hoard < f fVlw.uJnr. endors'd t»;« opinion. 
In tint previous r>1ir»|itr>r on tint High Js-liw>1 it ho* l^n propo.rd t.> oxtej-A tk« upper 
stage of tho »chnol mir* to thr'-o veir» ir.Mc.'.d of the j»ie»ent two, with th* tvfrrrrd 
otijrrt of raining High Frlioot ft .r.dnriti tillimiMr t/> i!.» present Int*<tn*A-»t«1*Vfl 
and * (i facilitating no' only th« introduction of n 3 year* d*f re* roorvo in 1'ftiveniti'i 
hut nl o tint rosin * of Uimerdty standard* a» no.'!. 

It *lift ltd ln» made ft-.if I hat t!,« Hoard fr.-inl ti.rf-t yrT« 01 t\c tnmirottm 
duration of nnj Univor .ity retir-., TW that in irrlsm subject- e.g. 

Mi-tliVin-, T'fl.noto.-y. <-1- . tin- tv runl cnur..- will n*f»- inly r- .vrr a I nfpr |<etifd. 

7, ltrfrTor.ro lifts already Wn mad* to the vital iinportr.tv-e ri f careful f»!ee- 
tinn of atmlenta f-.r University edtvnti'.n., The joint fwctsit'ee «>f tl* font ml 
Advmty Hoard Mvl the Inter t'r.iycnity Howl, whi'h inae-digs'.e/J in 1M‘.' tl» 
question of tl,« ftrlnv-l le-at ins and Matriculation lltamiftAtioni, wt* of opinion that 
nt th« rri'l of the High 5*-Wd etaro, “ thorn rhntlM h* or.n examination dodgce! 
with n tv.o-f.iM purpose (») of testing t!i» *itt«f.\*:ory completion of n c*vjf*e suited 
to the requirements of tho «• v.l.o » ill pa*a din «*tly from High R*hon5* to e>e< 'ij afi ,s.» 
of vnriom Mftd*. nnd (ii) of to 'tin? thn *>jitjihn:ty of three v.) u de*ir»' &dmi**ii>n to 
n Univerdt y ". This Committee. w.ss nt-.o in fcaceir of n r.r.ifirm tai. 'r of mljo'tt 
both for th« y.l.iw.J l^nvinp fVrtlhotn nr, 1 Mitriailitioii Kxflf.-intiioM l>ut felt 
tin* rntt.int'i for thn till, r <sWil! i^> rnro'jrnprd to ito rpnri.Jiv.l n'tt'iv toWAftl« 
thn mvl of llii* llich K-l <xil p'.ign. It «ni tmj>n.l th;.t «arh <m rinminn'i'ia wall 
IpaiI to grritrrniiifurmity, lin'" the V-imlir.h »/•• hy the prr-nat ,<choo! J/nvisj 
Ccrtifiwtn nnd M.itth ulition Ih.mh vAty wi»Wy in t!;>* rv.nmrntfro'n j.lvm topbo*. 

H. Hndm thn nr*. irm.it ly-trm nf Huratmn now proj''^r.| I not of nn mtrmatrJ 
total ofovrr ,i:i lihhi of pupili of tho |X. X ani XI rlv-ri in the UishS^-hoolt.mrLly 
11 lakhi will t»- Icivinr rvrry jrir. Kvrn if. ri ii to 1-* hop^l, tl n ntartlanlt 
fomntrnnmtothn Univrftiiiwjri* r.n'r'l uniformly nvrrynhnrir.it wills* ill Imrirswr.* 
nhU to oxj'nct nt l-.iit nnn in liflmn of thn HiVI. f-Vl.ool ImvcM to trnrh tl.n Irrrl of 
ntt.iimnrnt Trijuirol for and t.i lm pmpirntl to rmharl; on n l"ni\ i nity rmn**. In 
c.vr thii ratio tuny apjr'.ir illilinrnl ni vomjurmi with what obtain* a! prrmnt, it 
laitst hr trtnrmlvrrd that nndT tl.r pro|wr'rd national aptrin tlmm vrili 1^» I^twron 
t«vrn and right timri ni many lK»y» and p’rii in Hip). ?<-l’.rr)Li »i thrrr arr trxi.ir. 

On thr minimum ln*ii of 1 in 15, I'nivnrdtin will !a» r.illrrl upon to admit 
annually romo 71,000 mitrirtilatri. With a normal 3 Iran rour*r an.l adr<)i:sto 
provision for p.«t grad onto work tn'-luding rrw.nrrh, npproxintitrly S.dO.WO placr« 
will lm nrtdtil in Vnivmitiri in Jtritiih India. At thn prrarnt moment 
if tlin fital vr.ir atiidrnta of thr Intrrmrtiintr Courrr am atniltftl, thrrr atr 
altogrthrr only 1,21,1ft atndrnts in all trtnpw of thr IJnivrr»ity rourar, 

Attrition mint l>r drawn at thii atarr to thr rtiwll imml*rr of woman atudrats 
in thr Universities. Tliough all Univrriilir ; w ithout nrrption havr admittrd womeh 
to thrir counws nf atndira, rxnminatinni and denim, thr proportion of women stu- 
dents ii Hill only 10 per <ent. of the total. Many of the additional placri to l>r 
provided ahould be filled by women, particularly in view of the largo number of 
women teachers and doctors that will bo required for onv national schemes of 
education and health. 
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1 9. Closely connected with the selection of students is the problem of ensuring 

that the cost of University education does not become prohibitive in the case of poor 
students of ability. The solution is certainly not to cheapen University education 
further but to provide for the students in question the necessary financial assistance 
out of pnblio funds. Besides a generous system of free places, those who cannot 
afford to maintain themselves at Colleges or Universities ought to be given a suffi- 
cient allowance to enable them to live free from want and to enjoy the same 
social amenities as other students. The Board have appointed a Committee 
to investigate the question of the award of scholarships, and this Committee 
has accepted the principle that “ something more than exemption from fees 
is necessary to make education accessible to all The Committee has also ac- 
cepted the desirability of giving maintenance grants to not less than one-tbird of 
the total number of students in Colleges and Universities. The precise amounts 
and conditions upon which aid will be given will need to be worked out with due 
regard to local circumstances. 

10. The total expenditure on education in all Intermediate and University classes 
amounted in 1940-41 to Ks. 4,63,83,971. Figures for the Intermediate as distinct 
from the University classes are not available. Of this total 39*4 percent, was 
met from public funds, the balance coining from fees (47 '7 percent.) and from 
endowments, donations, etc. (12 - 9 per cent.). The cost per student works out at an 
average of about Rs. 300 per year but there is a great difference between one 
course and another. While the per capita cost of a medical student may he any 
where between Rs. 800 and Rs. 1,200 per annum, the cost of a student in arts may 
be as low as Rs. 100 to 200. For the purpose of an estimate the average cost under 
the reorganised system may be taken at Re. 400 per student (excluding maintenance). 
This is approximately 38 J per cent, above the present average cost and makes 
provision for certain essential improvements in lecturers’ salaries, reductions in the 
size of classes, more tutorial work, etc. For 2,40,000 places in Universities, the 
total estimated annual cost will thus beRs, 9,60,00,000. 

Against the estimated expenditure of Rs. 9,60,00,000 it may reasonably be 
expected that half the total number of students in Universities will be able to pay 
fox their education at a rate of fee somewhat higher than at present, say Rs. 20 per 
month. The revenue from fees will, therefore, amount to 1,20,000, x Rs. 240 = 
Re. 2,88,00,000. This equals 30 per cent, of the total expenditure : 10 per cent, of . 
the balance may be expected from private endowments, leaving tbe State to 
contribute 60 peT cent, of tbe total gross expenditure on University education. 
Expenditure on Universities will be met as below : — 

B.. 

From Fee income . . . . . . . . . . . . 2,88,00,000 

From Government grants .. .. .. .. .. 8,76,00,000 

From Endowments . . . . . . . . . . . , 06,00,000 


Total .. 9,00,00,000 

If, however, a eum equivalent to 10 per cent, of the total cost of University educa- 
tion were to be set apart for maintenance grants for needy students, the State will 
.have to provide 70 per cent, of the total expenditure, which is Rs. 6,72,00,000. 

11. For reasons explicitly or implicitly given in this repent Universities 
must play a part of supreme importance in any national system of education. 
This makes it essential that in the interest of economy and efficiency then activities 
should be carefully co-OTdinated in order to eliminate over-lapping or dispersion of 
effort. It is not less important to ensure that their highly valuable products are 
distributed to tbe best advantage of themselves and of the community ns a whole, 
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and to mnko certain that funds are available for now developments and research, 
wliiob. the national interests may urgently require. 

Tho formation of tlic Intor-Uni vorsity Board in 1 925 was a desirable step in fie 
direction of oo-oporation. The need for such a body was first stressed by tie Sadler 
Commission in 1921, and was endorsed by tbo Lytton Committee. Though this 
Board lias been doing work of considerable value, it is a purely advisory body and 
docs not possess tbo authority which would enable it to co-ordinate university deve- 
lopment iu tho ways or to the orient which a national system will require. It is 
not within its competence to insist on tho raising of standards where this is obviously 
required or on tho establishment of tbo conditions of service, including remuneration, 
which arc necessary to secure teachers of the requisite calibre. Nor is it able to restrain 
unhealthy and uneconomic rivalry between universities in regard to now developments 
to provont tho creation of new universities, tho need for which has not been estab- 
lished or to counteract tho provincial outlook which puts obstacles iu the way of 
studonts seeking facilities for study which are not available in their own areas. Above 
all, it is not invested with any power of tho puree. It would appear, therefore, | 
that somo authority is needed, which would coordinate uni vorsity education 
in tho interests of tho country as a whole. It is not suggested that such a body 
should bo directly or indirectly under tho control of tho Central Government, oven 
though the financial implications of educational reorganisation may ultimately 
make it desirable that the Central Government should relieve Provincial 


Governments to a largo extent of financial responsibility for university 
education. It should also refrain from any intcrfercnco in the ordinary 
administration of individual universities. IVhat is contemplated is something on 
tbo lines of tbo University Grants Committco in Great Britain, a body which has 
operated with admitted success and without friction in a country where Universities 
are at least ns jealous of their autonomy ns Indian Universities. This Indian Uni- 
versity Grants Committee, which should bo constituted by Statute, should consist of a 
few eminent persons not directly connected with Government, whether Central or 
Provincial, or with any particular University, though for obvious reasons it is desirable 
that they should have considerable experience of University administration. Itsmain 
function will be to exercise a general supervision over tho allocation of grants to Uni- 
versities from publiefunds with tho objoctof ensuring that Universities are in a position 
to meet tho demands which may bo mado upon them. To enable them to plan ahead, 
financial assistance from public funds should take the form of block grants for a 
period of years. It is not proposed that Provincial Governments should cease to 
make grants direct to their local universities, unless they would prefer to do so 
through tho University Grants Committee. It is, howover, suggested that when a 
Provincial Government desires to make a grant to a University for any substantial 
new developments, it should first consult tho University Grants Committee. All 
grants to Universities for now developments by the Central Government should bo 
mado through the Grants Committee. 

In addition to its main function, tho Grants Committco should also bo empowered 

W encourage private benefactions ; 

(it) to co-ordinate University activities with a view to avoiding overlapping 
and to adjusting so far as possible the output of the Universities to tho economic 
needs of the country j 

. («i) to prevent undesirable competition between Universities, and to remove 
oil lnter-provmoial barriers ; 

at fira/hLd 0 -™^ Univcisiti ' !8 Periodically with a view to ascertaining their needs 

andsttt^SJeSSSS 8 aBdtowwn S° e3CchaB * > ° f tCa ° im 
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12. Summary oi the main conclusions, in this chapter 

(a) IndianUniversities, as they exist to-day , despite many admirablo features 
do not fully satisfy the requirements of a national system of education. 

(b) In order to raise standards allround, the conditions for ‘admission must 
be revised with the object of ensuring that all students arc capable of taking full 
advantage of a University Course. The proposed reorganisation of the High 
School system will facilitate this. Adequate financial assistance must be provided 
for poor students. 

(c) The present Intermediate course should be abolished. Ultimately tho 
whole of this course should be covered in the High School but ns an immediate 
step the first year of the course should be transferred to High Schools and tho 
second to Universities. 

(d) The minimum length of a University degree course should he three years. 

(c) The tutorial system should be widely extended and closer personal con- 
tacts established between teachers and students. 

(/) The importance of establishing a high standard in post-graduato- studies 
and particularly in pure and applied research ehotjld be emphasised. 

(g) Steps should be taken to improve tho conditions of service, including re- 
muneration, of University and College teachers where those now in operation aro 
not attracting men and women of the requisite enlibre. 

(7i) An Indian University Grants Committee should be constituted for the 
purposes and with the terms of reference set out in this chapter. 

(i) To provide for the increased number of able and well-prepared students 
which a national system of High Schools may be expected to produce, approxi- 
mately’ 2,40,000 places, or double the existing number, Bhould be nvailnblo in 
Universities. 

(j) The estimated total net annual cost Df the scheme for University Edu- 
cation set out in this chapter when in frill operation is Es. 6,72 lakhs. 



CHATTER V 

' • \ 

TECHNICAL, COMMERCIAL AND ART EDUCATION 

1. In the winter of 1936-37 two educational experts from England, Messrs. 
Abbott and Wood, visited India and produced a report, which for an educational 
report has attracted very considerable attention both in this country and outside. 
Mr. Abbott, who until a year or so previously had held the office of Chief Inspector 
of Technical Schools tinder the Board of Education, England, may he regarded aa a 
world authority on many aspects of technical instruction and that part of Hie Abbott- 
Wood report for which be is responsible should be read in close connection with 
this chapter, as it will shed much light on the urgent problems under discussion here. 
In fact Mr. Abbott has dealt so thoroughly with the duration, scope and content 
of most of the courses that should be provided in Technical Institutions, that no 
attempt will ho made to cover the same ground again. This chapter will, there- 
fore, confine itself mainly to certain events and their corollaries which have occurred 
since the Abbott-Wood report was written and, as the Board’s Committee 
on Technical Education has pointed out, to a certain extent modify its 
conclusions. The first of these is the war, which has already radically altered the 
Indian industrial system as Mr. Abbott saw it and is likely to haVe still more far- 
reaching effects in a fewyears’ time. The second is the publication of the report of 
the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education, nBually called tho ,, Spcns' 
Report which in advocating the need for the widest variety of curriculum for 
children at the High School stage emphasised the cultural and vocational value 
of a new type of school, called by the not very inspiring name of ‘ Technical High 
School The success, which experimental schools of this kind have already 
achievedinEnglandinensuringto Industry and Commerce their fair share of the best 
brains of the country, gives grounds for hope that they may satisfy in this country 
also a need which is already urgent and is likely to become more so in the post-war 
period, if present anticipations in regard to industrialisation are realised. 

2. It is reasonable to assume, if there can he any confidence in human foresight, 
that there will he an urgent need for a considerable expansion in this branch of 
education in the post-war period. Hitherto' the demand has been restricted partly 
by the limited number of openings which have been available in Industry and 
Commerce and partly by the practice of filling the more remunerative posts with 
imported technicians. The supply of suitable students has been adversely affected 
not only by the uncertainty of subsequent employment but also by the fact that 
young Indians of the middle and upper classes have not in the past taken readily 
to industrial occupations. The instruction itself has not escaped the over-academic 
atmosphere which characterises education generally in India nor has it been linked 
up closely enough with the aotual conditions obtaining in works and factories. 
What it is fashionable to call a vicions circle has been described by Mr. Abbott in 
the following words 

No country can initiate and carry on industries on a large scale, unless it 
has an adequate supply of men specially trained for the direction and management 
of large industrial concerns as well as of others qualified for the minor hut very 
important supervisory posts in them. On the other hand it cannot he expected 
that capable and ambitious men will devote themselves to acquiring this special 
knowledge and skill unless they see a reasonable prospect of exercising it aijd 
gaining a decent livelihood thereby." 

■ ’ EducoUDO ** 10 G " 
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The experience of the war, howover, has already led to a number of salutary 
changes ; it has compelled a large expansion of industry and created a greatly in- 
creased demand for technicians of oil grades, while at the same time the urgent 
need for skilled and semi-skilled workers had led to almost every technical insti- 
tution in the country becoming a centre for Technical Training Schemes. Many 
young men, who would not otherwise have embarked on a technical career, have been 
recruited under these schemes and the prejudice against industrial employment 
has been steadily breaking down. This process is likely to be accelerated when 
Technical High Schools become an established part of a selective High School 
system. The ground is, therefore, being rapidly prepared for developments on 
practical and up-to-date lines but before any attempt is made to forecast tlie nature 
and scope of these developments or the precise lines which they should follow, it is 
necessary to define in relation to the requirements of a modem community the 
function of technical instruction, including the cognate subjects of education in 
Commerce and in Art as applied to Industry and Commerce. 

3. The conception of the function of technical education, as regards both its 
aim and its content, has been considerably revised and enlarged in Western countries 
during recent years. Consequently it is important to emphnsise from the outset 
that any scheme for the development of teolmical instruction ns an integral part 
of a national system must have a two-fold character. It must both form a link 
between education and industry and it must at the same time receive quite separate 
consideration as a form of mental training which is especially suited to certain types 
of intelligence, irrespective of their future occupations. 

The primary function of technical instruction remains and is likely to remain 
that of satisfying the needs of industry and commerce for (a) skilled craftsmen, 
(6) intelligent foremen and executives, end (c) research workers. In Western count- 
ries, however, of late years the content of a technical curriculum Iins been steadily 
widening, due on the one hand to increased demands on tho part of industry, created 
not only by accentuated competition but also by the emergence of entirely new 
industries and on the other hand to a somewhat tardy recognition on tho part of 
those responsible that technical education, if it is to be really fertile, should include 
the study of design and distribution as well as the actual processes of manufacture. 
The industrial produot of today to command u market must do its work efficiently, 
must be attractive to the purchaser and must pnss easily and cheaply from the maker 
to the consumer. 


Moreover, the changes which are affecting tho character of what is produced 
°i r °u j° c ' eterm ? n ’ n £ ^e training of those engaged in production. The ranks of tho 
skilled craftsmen, depleted by the advent of the machine and mass production, nro 
being reinforced by the makers and menders of machines and machine tools. Train- 
ing m precision work has already acquired an importance out of all proportion 1 o the 
number of men so employed. New problems, again, both human and material, 
call lor more sympathy, more imagination and a deeper insight into the processes 
they control from those placed in positions of authority. In his turn the research 
worker has not merely to concern himself with improvements along established 
Jmes ; it is also his business now-a-days to explore how a dying industry may bo 
reeved or a new one ci eated. It has been assumed, perhaps too readily during the 

kefnfr thK 0V<m ii b |? •‘ 0Se "*? f u r 8O0ial Ieasom d °P loro extinction most 
bv the it i m f ^ Uaine ^ a ? d th ° industr y orc bound to bo eliminated 

ever feo t W £ Modern methods of distribution and marketing, how- 

, 8 1 0 B r °unds for hope that oven in highly industrialised countries the 
small producer may survive and prosper alongside of hi. laijor rivai 
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The obvious lesson implicit in these changes is that technical instruction today 
must be a wider and more liberal form of training than it has been in the past ; it 
must comprehend the scientific principles underlying the processes of manufacture 
as well as the processes themselves j it must link up the sciences of production and 
business organisation with the arts of .design and salesmanship. It must take 
cognisance also of social science in relation to the effect of industrial development 
on the life of a previously non-industrial community and it cannot even neglect the 
provision of purely cultural and recreational facilities as an antidote against mental 
and moral stagnation for those workers who are destined to remain the semi-skilled 
servants of the machine. , 

4. At the same time contributing towards the same enlarged conception there is 
a secondary function of technical instruction, the importance of which is being 
increasingly recognised abroad and has received striking emphasis in the recent 
report of the Consultative Committee of tho English Board of Education (the Spens’ 
Report). So-called technical subjects have been found to bo capable of providing 
an all-round education or culture ns distinct from a vocational training for the many 
people, not necessarily by any means the less intelligent, whoso mental faculties 
are more actively stimulated and more fully satisfied by practical than by academic 
studies. In this sense the technical sohool or college has a valuable contribution 
to make towards the introduction of greater variety into education at its higher 
stages and towards satisfying the need of industry for a reasonable share of the 
best brains of the community, which under the influence of the conventional high 
sohool seek professional occupations and too often find unemployment. Further, 
it may provide many people who were not suited for or were prevented by the eco- 
nomic exigencies of life from taking a university course of the ordinary type, with 
knowledge of the things neoessary to the fuller discharge of their duties os citizens 
or the more profitable employment of their leisure. 

5. 'While the general influences affecting tho development of technical education, 
which have been outlined above, have been felt most strongly hitherto in countries 
remote from India in distance, in natural resources and in the social and economic 
conditions under which the great mass of their people live, their practical bearing 
on the future trend of development in this country can hardly be doubted. If the 
fillip which the war has given to industrial development is to bo maintained and 
consolidated, it is difficult to think of any country where a real partnership between 
education and industry is more essential or where it is more important to help the 
small business or the cottage industry, to increase the supply of skilled craftsmen 
and competent executives, to convert abundant raw materials to the service of the 
country which produces them and above all to check the flow of potentially creative 
intelligence through academic channels into the slough of unemployment. 

_6. Considered from the point of view of the students, technical instruction will 
be either pre-employment or post-employment, that is, it will cither be directed to 
Saving young people not yet at work a preliminary training which will prepare them 
for entry into industrial or commercial occupations or it will afford opportunities 
to those already m employment’ for increasing their skill as craftsmen, for fitting 
nemselves to occupy positions of greater responsibility or for improving their 
all-round equipment as citizens as weU as workers. 


The size of the area to he served and the extent and nature of its industrial de- 
veiopment will determine whether such instruction should be provided in one msti- 
several. If in several, then similar considerations will indicate whether 
SZu?'” 1 ' should each Berve one industry or group of industries or whether 
■ tnere should be a central institution at which the more advanced workin all branches 



should bo concentrated, with ancillary schools, conveniently distributed, which 
will relieve it of the more elementary work and feed it in turn with suitably 
prepared students. The question of monotechnics versus polytechnics has been a 
controversial issue over a considerable period but the polytechnic, wherever prac- 
ticable and subject to certain exceptions to be mentioned below, has n strong balance 
of educational, industrial and economio argument in its favour. * It is indeed hardly 
necessary to elaborate the case for concentrating provision for technical instruction, 
and particularly the more advanced branches of it, under one roof. There is in 
the first place the factor of cost. Technical instruction is necessarily expensive, 
owing among other reasons to the large amount of practical work involved and 
the cost of the plant and apparatus required. Secondly, there is the importance 
of economising teaching power, since competent instructors in many of the more 
advanced technical subjects are always difficult to obtain. A third argument for 
centralisation arises from the fact that many technological courses overlap to a certain 
extent and in a large institution the same workshop or laboratory may be used by 
students taking different courses. The last but by no means the least important 
consideration is the benefit students derive from being brought into contact with 
others engaged in different occupations and studying different subjects. 

The monotechnic is to be preferred only where an industry is highly localised, 
or where its needs are so complicated or peculiar that it is difficult to satisfy them in 
the same building as those of other industries or where the material to be dealt with, 
as for instance in tanning, makes it an uncomfortable neighbour. 

Accommodation should be provided in the polytechnic, whether it hns ancillary 
institutions or not, for (i) a full time day school (Technical High School) for boys of 
the normal high school ago and type, whose training will be bnsed on the assumption 
that they may rise ultimately to positions of responsibility, (tY) part-time classes 
preferably in the day but when necessary in the evening both for younger employees 
(including apprentices) and for older workers, and (in) classes, full-time or part-time, 
for more advanced students and for research workers. Finally there should be 
provision for adult education of a non-vocational kind. 

7. The next step is to apply what has been said above about the general aim 
and content of technical (including commercial and art) instruction to the post-war 
conditions of India, so far as it is possible to forecast them. It is clear that the 
amount, type and location of facilities for technical education will largely be 
determined by the requirements of industry and commerce but it is by no means 
clear at this stage what these requirements are going to be. It is true that war timo 
production has broken the vicious circle in which industrial development in India 
has been enclosed in the past. New industries are now being established nnd the 
nucleus of a supply of labour for them hns been created. 

The first task will bo to recondition for absorption in civil industry the largo 
number of technicians who have been through an intensive short course of training 
for war production. It is impossible to say how many of theso by the end of the 
war will have reached the standard of skill and adaptability which will enable them 
to fit easily into the post-war system. This applies both to the men enlisted in the 
technical branches of the Fighting Services and those employed in civil factories. 
It is, however, satisfactory to know that Labour Department’s Technical Training 
Centres will be kept going for 18 months after the war in order to complete the troin- 
ing of these workers where required. 

Though it is impossible to say how many technicians will be required in each 
mam employment category in industry and commerce, it is possible to prescribe the 
categories themselves and the sort of training their members will require. In the 
highest category there will be the chief executives as well as tho research workers 
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of the future. These will normally have their preliminary training in a Technical 
High School and will then pass to the Technological Department of a University 
or to a full-time course of the National Diploma type in a Technical Institution. 
This category will necessarily be a small one and it Bhould not require much extra 
provision but in view of its importance admission to it should be the outcome of a 
very strict process of selection. Reference should bo made to the report of the 
Board’s Co mmi ttee on Technical Education for a discussion of the question of the 
relationship between the technological courses of Universities and those conducted 
in Senior Technical Institutions, which may or may not be affiliated to or connected 
with Universities. 

The next category will contain the minor executives, foremen, charge hands etc., 
a very important class, if only in view of the difficulty which Western countries have 
experienced in recruiting the right kind of people. It is the main aim of the Techni- 
cal High School to satisfy this need hut the Technical High School pupil on com- 
pleting the course there will need to continue his technical education either by taking 
a National Diploma or Certificate Course or by attending part-time classes of a fairly 
advanced description. 

Mr. Abbott has emphasised again and again, and few will disagree with him, 
the need for concentrating on what may be called the supervisory grade. It is 
this grade, intermediate between the manngementand the operatives, “ which ought 
to have sufficient knowledge and intelligence to understand the instructions of the 
former and sufficient powers of expression to communicate and interpret them to 
the latter. At the same time they should have sufficient practical skill to earn the 
respect and confidence of the operatives whose work they direct, control and super- 
vise.” 


The third category will comprise the skilled craftsmen, most of whom will not 
aspire to executive positions. These may be recruited from cr-Teclmical High Schbol 
pupils but as a rule after passing through the Senior Basic Schools, where they will 
have mastered the rudiments of craft work, they will go on to Junior Technical, 
Trade or Industrial Schools for a further two or three years’ full-time course. 

Below these three categories will come the great mass of semi-skilled and un- 
skilled labour. These will not as a rule receive any special technical training before 
entering employment apart from the craft work they will have done in the Senior 
Basio (Middle) School. The fact must not be overlooked that boys and girls who 
have passed through the basic sohools will be much better prepared to enter 
industrial occupations than most of thoso who now leave Primary nnd Middle 
Schools. They should at least know something of tfie use of tools and the proper- 
ties of woods and metals. It will, however, be very important to afford them 
facilities both for continuing their general education and far improving their skill, 
bo that the best of them may ultimately ascend to the skilled class. 

^ should he made abundantly clear that the rough classification given above 
does not presuppose a rigidly horizontal organisation of post-war industry. If the 
necessary incentives are to be provided, promotion must remain open from the bot- 
tom to the top and this will be particularly important unt il the selective system of 
iueher education Vm.q V s wn vrl . j £ m«ai1 Twain nases 
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or lunamdustnes be forgotten. For the latter separate departments in suitably 
located Technical Institutions should be provided, where local crafts can be taught 
and practised under appropriate conditions. 

,,,r,j\ AVha * foregoing refers mainly to technical education, it also covers the 
be m «de for commercial and art students. In regard to com- 
raal education it may be possible to' reduce those concerned to two main groups 
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(a) those who will transact business on an important scale or perform professional func- 
tions such as banking, accountancy etc. and (b) those engaged in recording the trans- 
actions of Group (o). According to Mr. Abbott, Group (a) require mainly a training 
in imagination, initiative, administration and leadership whiio Group (6) need train- 
ing in the ordinary office arts, c.g., shorthand, typing, book-keeping, commercial 
practice, etc. as well as in alertness, accuracy and a sense of responsibility. It is 
possible that Mr. Abbott somewhat underestimates the need for export knowlcdgo 
in those controlling the great processes of salesmanship and distribution. With 
regard to Art as applied to Industrial and Commercial requirements ho gives voice 
to a well justified criticism when ho says “ Nothing has disappointed us more than 
the g enera l neglect of the teaching of Art ". Indian manufacturers will bo very 
wise to devote far greater attention to tho artistic qualities of goods produced. Ono 
of the great advantages of a Polytechnic is that it brings those engaged in manufac- 
ture into immediate contact with those studying design and distribution. 

9. In tho absence of any reliable data which would indicate tho probable number 
of workers required-in each of tbo three categories which will need technical instruc- 
tion, purely hypothetical figures must bo taken for tho purpose of a preliminary 
estimate of tho cost of nn adequate system of Technical Education. 

So far as potential research workers and aspirants to tho most senior cxccutivo 
grades are concerned, it may bo assumed that many of these will pass through tho 
technological degree courses and provision has been made for them under tho 
heading of Universities. It may bo well, however, to emphasise nt this point tho 
.necessity for ensuring that in tho University technological departments amplo 
facilities arc provided for research directed towards the solution of practical 
industrial problems and that tho noed for testing tho results of laboratory experi- 
ments on a commercial scale is not overlooked. It is not less important that 
technological degree courses generally should bo made more practical than they are 
at present and that the students should spend a considerable part of thoir time 
throughout tho course, and not merely at tlio end of it in works nnd factories. 
Tho same applies to commercial students. A furthor desideratum is that as many 
students as possiblo, and particularly those likely to become technical instructors, 
should bo afforded facilities both for studying abroad and for obtaining first-hand 
experience of foroign industrial and business methods. In addition to thoso who 
proceed to Universities, it may bo taken for granted that a considerable and increas- 
ing number of tho would bo entrants to the two higher categories of industrial 
and commercial work will on leaving Technical High Schools seek to qualify 
for higher posts by taking full-time courses of the National Diploma type in 
Technical Institutions or advanced part-time courses of equivalent standard. 
Provision is accordingly suggested for 75,000 places in Technical Institutions apart 
from Universities, which will cater for an intako of 25,000 students annually or 
approximately 4 per cent, of tho boys leaving High Schools every year. The cost 
per placo is estimated at Rs. 500 and this should leave a margin to cover the comp- 
aratively small number who may bo expected to remain another two years forn n 
Advanced National Diploma course. 


For the third category, tho skilled nrtisnn class, recruits will mainly be drawn 
from those who have completed their course at a Senior Basic School and pnss on to 
Junior Technical, Trade or Industrial Schools, though there should also bo a steady 
flow from Technical High Schools as tho number of theso increases. In view of tho 
importance which will bo attached to craft work in tho Senior Basie School it is 
reasonable to expect that after two years in a Junior Technical, Trade or Industrial 
School boys will have attained to a standard of skill sufficient to warrant their 
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admission to skilled trades as apprentices or learners. Ponding the fall establish- 
ment of Senior Basie Schools, this training may require three years. On tho basis, 
however, of a normal two years course, it is proposod to provide 2 lakhB of place 
in Junior Technical, Trade and Industrial Schools, which will accommodate abou 
4 per cent, of the hoys leaving Senior Basic Schools each year. Tho cost per plao 
is estimated at Bs. 150. . 

10. Apart from the recommendations sot out above which concern the provisior 
of full-time instruction, it is reasonable to assumo that as Industrial development 
takes place, whether in the form of largo scale or village industries, nn increasing 
number of workers will continue their teohnicnl education on a part-time basis by 
attending classes either in the day or the evening. The drawbacks to evening classes 
are well-known and owing to climatic and other conditions they ore likely to 
be greater in India than in Western countries. Nevertheless, it is fair to record that 
many people who today occupy positions of responsibility in Industry all over the 
world owe their success to attendance at evening classes. Those who give up partof 
their leisure after a day’s work in order to improve -their qualifications at any rate 
suggest that they possess the qualities of grit and determination that make for L 
success in life. Part-time day classes, or the sandwich system, which is nn exten- 
sion of the same idea, on the other hand constitute a factor of great importance in 
any modern scheme for technical education. Their main advantages may be sum- 
marised as follows: — 

(1) They minimise fatigue on the part of students. 

(2) They bring the efficiency of the instruction under tho criticism of students 
who have some first hand knowledge of the requirements of modern industry. 

(3) They enlist the direct interest of employers inasmuch as they are releas- 
ing and, it is to be hoped, paying their employees to undergo instruction during 
their ordinary working hours and consequently expect to derive some practical 
benefit from tho sacrifice they are making. 

In spite of somo initial opposition progressive employers in Great Britain hsn 
become convinced of tho benefits of the part-time day system not only to their 
employees but also to themselves, and it is now the practice of many firms to release 
their younger employees to attend technical classes on two half days or one full day 
a week at the expense of the firm, which pays not merely tho class fees but also the 
employees’ wages during the time spent under instruction. Tho sandwich system, 
which is most suitable for the higher grades of workers, means that the employer 
instead of attending classes for a day or two half days a week, divides the. year 
hotween the works and attendance at a Teohnical Institution. Hie adoption of 
such a system would be of particular value in India, as it would help to counteract 
tho present ovct-academic tendency of too many technical courses, whereby n 
student may spend several years under instruction without obtaining any first- 
hand experience of actual factory conditions. It is to he hoped that Indinn 
employers will quickly recognise the value of tho part-time day system ; if not, it 
may bo necessary to stimulate their interest by levying a special tax for tho further 
education of their employees, as was done in Franco after the last war, on those 
employers who do not provide the necessary facilities themselves. 

II. In addition to the provision of facilities for training skilled artisans and 
the superior grades, nn up-to-date system of Technical Education must also enter 
lor those m tho lower grades who wish to improve their equipment as workers and 
as citizens. The conception of a modern Polytechnic as n People’s University has 
already been referred to and this idea is capable of verv wide development in sll 
thickly populated districts. 
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At this stage the sphere of Tcchnioal Education will overlap that of Adult 
Education, which will also bo engaged in the provision of vocational classes. Some 
demarcation will arise from the fact thnt Technical Institutions, apart from Agri- 
cultural Institutions, which should really be regarded os ft part of Technical Educa- 
tion,' will normnlly be fonnd only in urban or thickly populated districts, whereas 
Adult Education should cover the whole country. At the’ same time, ns the Adult 
Education Committee lias pointed out, it is neither possible nor de-sirnble. especially 
in India, to draw too strict a line botween the spheres of Technical and Adult Educa- 
tion. It will bo the business of tho responsible administrative authority to pre- 
vent unnecessary overlapping. 

It is quite impossible to forecast the extent of the demand for part-time classes 
or to estimate their cost. The provision of such facilities in other countries has 
proved so remunerative in the widest senso that it is justifiable to lay down tho 
general rule that where any reasonable demand arises, every effort should be made 
to satisfy it. Provision has been made for an annual expenditure of Its. 3,00 lakhs 
on part-time technical clnsscs iu addition to any provision that may be made for such 
classes under the head of Adult Education, but it must be emphasised that this is 
no more than a token figure. This brings the estimate of tho total annual gross 
cost of Technical, Commercial und Art Education to Rs. 9,75 lnkhs. Expenditure 
on Technical High Schools and the Technological Departments of Universities 
is provided for under High Schools and Universities respectively. The uncertainty 
as to the extent of the development in Technical Education in India after the war 
adds to tho normal difficulty of arriving at any firm estimate in this branch of educa- 
tion. The same applies to the question of fee and other income. On tho one hand 
tho bulk of those undergoing full-time instruction will not belong to tho richer 
seotions of the community ; on the other hand many of the Btudonts attending part- 
time classes will bo in employment and may bo expected to pay a reasonable fee. 
Horn also as in other branches of Higher Education, liberal provision must bo made 
for tho remission of fees in the interest of poor students. Maintenance allowances 
will also be necessary, if not on the same scale as in tho case of Universities. It may 
bo assumed that tho total annual incomo from fees and other sources c.rj. trade tests, 
or expert advice for 1 firms, will not exceed Rs. 1,75 lakhs. 

12. Th> teacher in Tcchifcal, Commercial and Art Institutions will be no loss 
important than tho teacher in other bronchos of education. To create an adequate 
supply of such teachers will bo still moro difficult because of tho direct competition 
of Industry and Commerce nnd tho greator inducements they nro in a position to 
offor to skilled workers. This fact must bo borne in mind in determining the remu- 
neration and conditions of service likely to attract efficient instruct or.s. Tho 
Board have adopted the following soilos recommended by their Technical Education 
Committee and hope they will bo successful in attracting enough teachers of tho 
requisite calibre. 

(a) Teachers of general subjects in Toolinical High Sohools — same grades of pay 
as in_ ordinary High Schools, with upto fivo increments for suitable industrial or com- 
mercial exporionco. 

(5) Teachors of technical subjects : — 

(*) Workshop or Laboratory Assistants— Rs. 60—1—75 p. m. 

(tf) Teachors Class III — Rs. 75—5—150 p. m. 

(tit) Teachers Class II — Rs. 176—10—325 p. ra. 

(iv) Teachers Class I (including Hoads of Departments)— Rs. 400—25 

1,000 p. m. 

(e) Principals— Salary according to naturo and size of institution. 

For Teachers in Classes II and III an allowance of upto 50 por cont. of thoir salary 
may be mode to moot higher cost of living or other special mrcnmstancoa. 
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Recruitment end training on the other hand present a smaller administratis 
problem than in the case of other branches of education. No special trainisg 
schools or collages are required. The technical or commercial toachor should hare 
hod first hand experience in industry and commerce and should then receive his 
professional training in a technical institution. 

13. While the extent and'ohoracter of the post-war demand for Technical Educa- 
tion must remain problematical, it is possible to make definite proposals as to tit 
lines on which it should be organised. There can be little doubt that development 
hitherto has suffered from the lack of any unified direction cither in the country ns 
a whole or in individual Provinces. 'In some areas technical education is regarded 
as the responsibility of the Education Department but in most cases the control is 
entrusted either to Labour or Commerce or IndustricsJDcpartmcnts. In at least 
one Province some technical institutions are under the Education Department 
while others are controlled by one or more of the other Departments mentioned 
above. It Ls obvious that such an arrangement cannot make either for efficiency' 
or economy. Technical instruction,- particularly in the more advanced stages, is 
expensive and the necessity for avoiding overlapping or dispersion of effort will be 
apparent. It is equally clear that this branch of education should be closely linked 
up with industry and commerce, whose needs it is designed to serve. Recognition 
of this no doubt led to the control of technical education being given to the Depart- 
ments which deal directly with indnstry and commerce. In notual practice, how- 
ever, the object in view has not been achieved. 

For the reasons referred to earlier in this chapter, technical instruction regarded 
as a means of general education as well as a preparation for certain types of employ- 
ment is acquiring a place of ever-increasing importance in the educational system. 
Since its function is primarily educative, its direction should be in the hands of those 
responsible for education as a whole. As Mr. Abbott points out, " In nearly every 

great industrial country technical education and general education are 

administered hy the same department of State, t.e., the Ministry of Education”. 
The closest contact must of course be established and maintained with Industry and 
Commerce and since they will increasingly depend on the products of technical insti- 
tutions, it is in their interest to become willing cooperators as well ss constructive 
oritics of the instruction given therein. 

LI. While, therefore, technical education should he in the hands of the educa- 
tion authorities, there is reason to doubt whether under modem conditions it can bo 
oficctively organised on u Provincial basis. If there is to be the essential contact 
with industry, technical institutions should be located as near to industrial areas as 
possible. The result of this will be that some Provinces will contain many more 
technical institutions than others nnd it is unfair that they should be saddled with 
a disproportionate share of what is clearly a national burden. At the same time 
there is an even more serious consideration. While for economic and other reasons 
industry and commerce and the technical institutions which serve them, may bo 
concentrated in certain areas, it is dearly inequitable and contrary to the 
* national interest that entry to industrial occupations should be mainly con- 
fined to students who live in or near the areas in question. Suitable students 
who desire to qualify ns technicians should have - the opportunity to do so, 
wherever they may live. Under a provincial system, 'however, experience of 
the past suggests— nnd there is no valid reason for anticipating a change of atti- 
tude in the future— that priority in regard to admission will certainly he given to 
students from the Province providing tho institution, even if those from outside aw 
not actually excluded. Moreover, if there is likely to be substantial industrial deve- 
lopment m the post-war period, even though the precise form or forms it may take 
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cannot at present be foreseen, the need for planning on a national basis becomes still 
more obvious. To stimulate, coordinate and control the provision of the educa- 
tional facilities, which such a development as well as existing industry will need, there 
must be an All-India body in supreme charge. In a service which calls for so many 
experts it is difficult to expect each Province to maintain a staff'capable of in pcct- 
ing and advising Technical Institutions of the first rank. 

It is satisfactory to record that an Association of Principals of Technical Insti- 
tutions in India has recently been formed with the object of formulating a national 
policy in technical education and establishing_All-India standards for courses in the 
major branches in instruction. The A. P. T. I. (India) is, however, hardly the body 
to exercise thp final administrative control over technical education, though it should 
be given an important voice in it. It is accordingly suggested that a National 
Council for Technical Education should be established. It should comprise nomi- 
nees of the Central Advisory Board of Education, on which all Provinces are re- 
presented, of the A. P. T. I. (India), of the Departments of Qovcinmi nt, Central and 
Provincial, directly concerned with industrial problems, of the University Grants 
Committee proposed in another chapter and the Intei-Univcmiiy loan! as well ns 
of recognised Associations of Employers and Employees. This Council will control 
policy in Technical Education generally and deal with all technical institutions 
except the Technological Departments of Univcrsties, and Technical High 
Schools and Junior Technical Schools which, since they have a purely educational 
ns well as a pre-vooational function, should remain part of the ordinary Provin- 
cial system. It is a corollary to this proposal that the whole cost of Technical Edu- 
cation, apart from the exceptions mentioned above, should be borne by the Crntral 
Government. . - - 


16. Deference may be made before concluding this chapter to two very impor- 
tant branches of education which receive very little notice in this report. 
These ore (c) Agricultural Education and (i>) Day Continuation Schools. With regard" 
to the former it is logically a part, and a most important port, or Technical 
Education. In tins country with its vast agricultural population, ns Senior Basic 
Bohoofe l and High Schools with an agricultural bias become more widely spread the 
more advanced stages of Agricultural Education should be closely linked up with 
the Jowot, and Agricultural Colleges of every type should be regarded as essential 
^rtaofthe top educataona! storey and should come under the general control of 
the Education Authorities. The Board have decided to set up n Committee to 
ox^ore this question. With regard to the latter the importance of part-time day 
classes for the younger employee? in this country has been stressed in this chapter^ 
of j ^y Contmuarion Schools for all boys and girls between the age at 
fu ' tt f.l^. UCatlon linishes Bnd 18 ~ 20 has usually been argufd on 
beinifdnrinrr f thett . 00n *' nbu ‘ J0 “ towards general, moral, mental and physical well- 
berng durnig a crucial phase in development rather than any direct contribution to- 
wards industrial efficiency The practical difficulties which have held up a, £ 

compulsory. introduction ln England are Btill greater in India and it mav bc^wiOl tn 
,h ” m * "™”' V s •** M? b 





(4) to provide ii suitable form of education for thoee bay* end girls whose natural 
Abilities ran best be developed by instrurtion t>» practical linn. 

(3) Terlmicnl saturation should Is- regarded ax mi integral jwrt of 8tiyfdo'»tiosa! 
system Mid ni in no way inferior to education of th« academic type. 

(•)) Kdiie.it ion from the earliest stager sleml.l be given a more [ira'.tienl character, 
nnd the eurrietthtm should nitn nt m.iUng trip and pith familiar with practical m well 
ns nrndnnir subjn t*. 

(51 Teelmiral criuiatioii nine, iii.lmh- i-omur-ronl rduiation nnd art in relation 
to industry. 

(fit Apm ultnml education should !»• regarded m. mi r, j-ntial bran, h of technical 
education, Heritor Hash- (Middle) ni well as High .Seiiie.lt in rural atvas should 
have nit nprii idlnr.il hini. 

{71 In view of the (>teat irojwtnnee of ngriuiUuml education fur thimeirdrya 
MjM'rinl (oinmitti - of ■•duinlmii.il and aprii ultural exp-rta rhouM lie *-> up tocor.vhr 
the MtlijiH I fully 

(H) In order to provide suitnh!- in-traction nnd training forth- different types of 
worh'en reipnml tlierrehnnl I !»• the following main types of teehnieal ir.iiitutior.a : - 
(n) Junior Technical or Industrial or Trade Hi-hie.li, 

( 4 ) Teelmtt.il Iliph Heltwdi. 

(r) Senior Teelmiral Iriititiitmin. 

(") Mid (4) will normally provide full-time in.tnirtu.ii preparatory t<> employment, 
wlule (r) will nloi provide part-time m-truction fur th.ee nln-.vly in employ meat. 

(3) The type nnd durntiuii of part-time in«trurtii.n should he determined in con- 
i ultation uith empluvrpi nnd tiKordmg to the n~i|i c-f the locality. It ii desirable 
thiit part-time rli-.-.--. should he held during the day rather than in the rveninp. 

(Hi) Wherever rtrcumdanc. i («-rmit. i*-lvteehnir*an- to h»- pr.-frrr.il to motto- 
technic*. 


(11) rio- folhminp runnel of Modi", should |e- p,*nv id-din teehnirAl instil BtiotMt 
(i) n tuo-year full time ciiut'e in Junior Teehnieal or Industrial or Trade 
I., wlm h pupili should lie ftilmitte.) rm l-aiing the S-*nior IJvie (Middle) 
School nt the age of ftlimt fmttl>-< », 

(it) n six-sen full-tmie eour-'- in Teehnieal Iliph Hehii.li, to which »el--cfed pupils 
will 1“- admitted on completing the Primary (Junior Iti-dc) *!age at about th'ftgeof 
eh-ven. , The Ur - 1 three yean of the coupn* w ill lie mainly devutnl to general subjects. 

(in) a three.yrar full-time Diploma rnnrir, to which stuJenta will I" admitted 
nfter pining the final examination of n Teei;nie.ii High Hehoolurnn equivalent 
examination. , 

(ir) a two year full-time Advanced Diploma count.- for tiitee who fi-are pined 
•tie above examination. 


(r) ft three. y.-nr part-time Certificate rourfte in Technical High School! fot 
ftlMent* already m employment, 

(ii) a two-year (nrt-time Advanced C'ertificnte course for there who have 
j-is-kI the ft\>ove examination, nnd 

. 'diivs- in individual nrti, rrafta nnd other subject* related to Industry 
1101 fflr , ! W »>">>• l« a sufficient demand. 

'mreshonhl he only one external examination nt the end of a course. Other 
exnn matmui almuiq be conducted intrrnallr. 

of ftoiiie w- f a w ,<,fhniMl imtit ut inns should have some first-hand experience 
or some branch of industry nr commerce. 


IU\ I \*r V ^ nr rommrRT*. 

rame erX nrc!h B ' , ' , j ppU in Technical High Schoolsshould receive the 

live ineremenknl? tcacl,e . r * ,n . ordinary High Schools, They may he granted up to 
T n PP r °pnnl« industrial or commercial experience nfter the age o t 
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(t) Workshop or] Laboratory Assistants — Rs. 50—1 — 75 p. m. The initial 
salary should be fixed according to experience. 

(it) Teachers Class III — Rs. 75 — 5—150 p. m. 

(it*) Teachers Class II — Rs. 175 — 10—325 p. m. 

(in) Teachers Class I (including Heads of Deptts.)— Rs. 400 — 25 — 1,000 p. m. 
(v) Principals — Salary according to the nature and size of the institution. 
Teachers in Classes II and III may in certain areas be given an allowance of up to 
60 percent, to meet the higher cost of living or other special circumstances. There 
should also be a limited number of posts of special responsibility carrying an allowance 
of Bs. 25 p.m. These will normally be limited to teachers in CIsbs II and Class IU. 

(16) All teachers of technical subjects should be encouraged to keep in touch 
with the appropriate branch of industry or commerce and, with this object in view, 
they should be permitted to undertake consulting praotice or commissions, subject 
to approved conditions designed to prevent such private work interfering with the 
efficient discharge of their duties os teachers. 


(16) There should be an adequate system of scholarships and maintenance allow- 
ances designed to ensure that no one having the necessary aptitude and ability should 
be prevented by lack of means from pursuing a course in technical institutions. Hos- 
tels should be provided wherever necessary. 

(17) Technical institutions should be located in or near industrial and commer- 
cial areas, but students from other areas should have an equal opportunity of ad- 
mission to those institutions. To ensure this it iB necessary that technical educa- 
tion should be organised on an all-India basis. 

(18) Technical High Schools and Junior Technical, Trade or Industrial Schools 
should be administered by Provincial Governments, but all technical education be- 
yond this stage other than that givon in tho technological departments of Universities 
should be placed under a central controlling body which would have on it representa- 
tives of all the interests concerned. This body should ho set up ns soon os possible. 

(19) The formation of the A.P. T.L (I) is a most welcome step in tho direction of 
co-ordinating technical instruction in the country. It should be givon ndequato 
representation on the central controlling body. 

(20) It. ia essential that subject to the recommendation in (18) above, the 
administration of all technical education should be under the Education Department 
of tho Central or Provincial Government or State, as the case may bo. There should 
be a separate inspectorial staff for this purpaso. , Tho Education Department 
should maintain close contact with the other Departments concerned with 
Industry and Commerce. 


(21) As a corollary to technical education in its higher stages being administered 
GoveS^ t b0d7 ’ tbe finaacial rosporaibility will have.to be accepted by tho Central 


17. Summary o! the main conclusions in this chapter 

. ... (®) ''dew of the prospective needs of post-war industry and commorco for 
skilled technicians, and in order to cater for the aptitudes of those who will dorivo 
greater benefit from a practical course, tho establishment of a'n efficient system of 
leohmcal Education at all stages, on the lines sot out in tho report of the Technical 
n Committee, is a matter of groat urgency. 

Pot, • regard sbouW be hai1 to *1» recommendations of tho Abbott-Wood 
rteport m respect of tho scope and content of Technical instruction. 

will aBam] cost of 4110 PK>P°s»k contained in this chapter 

MicoEHL pp taately Rs - 10 ctot08 ttn(J the not cost Rs. B croros, 1 



CHAPTER VI 


ADULT EDUCATION 

1. In a country with a population of which over 85 per c<nt. is illiterate, the 
causo of Adult Education needs no sperinl pleading. That the public has become 
to eomo extent sensible of the position lias been made evident by the enthnsianu 
evoked by recent literacy campaigns. Dcvelopnrentn in Adult Education, confined 
ns n rule mainly to tlio diminution of illiteracy, formed n prominent feature of the 
cdncatiom! programmes of some of the popular Government*. In December IKE 
tho Board nppointed n apodal committee tornnwler tho rjue.'tion or ndult education, 
Tho rnnin ronclurions nnd recommendation* of the Committee, together with the 
Board’* deridoni thereon, are given nt the end of tbit chapter, nnd it is on thaw 
conclusions and recommendations thnt tho argument of this chapter is mainly lewd. 
For the rake of brevity this committee is referred to Intrr simply as the Adnlt 
Education Committee. 

2. Adult Education has rometimea ln-en dcrcrihed ns n compensatory measure 
in tho r.cnso thnt it Is an nltompt to pivo ndulta n belated opportunity to make Bp 
for tho opportunities which were denied to them in their youth. But its proper 
function is n broader nnd deeper one. It should nim nt giving effect fo the demo- 
cratic prindplo of continuous, lifelong nnd complete education for nil necorfisj to 
their nhility to profit by it. In other wools, the role of ndult education 
is to make every pot’ihle member of n State nn effective nnd efficient citizen nrd 
thus to givo reality to the ideal of democracy. Adult education in this sen's is rtiD 
far from realization even in those countries where it has made the greatest progre*..'. 
but the full objective continue.' to gain increasing recognition. In India r-o far the 
general attitude has been to regard ndult education ns connoting adult literacy. 
Tho reason is obvious, for tho problem in this country h vastly different from whit 
it is in lVestorn countries. A child must learn to lvnlk before lie can mn ; an ndaS 
must bo literate before lie can hope to derive nny benefit from facilities for education 
in tlio wider sense. For this rea*on tho Adult Education Committee recognised 
that tho main emphasis in this country must for some timo to come be on literacy, 
although from tho very beginning some provision must he made for adult education 
proper, so that those made literate may have tin inducement a < wo' I »«nn opportunity 
to pursue their studies. 

3. Quito apart from its intrinsic value, adult education is nlso needed as a power-, 
ful auxiliary to primaiy education in accelerating tlio proeca i of making the country 
literate. It is true thnt tho only perroanrnt solution of tho problem of iflireracg is 
universal primary education. Nevertheless, whether or not " the existence of a 
largo number of illiterate parents, who attach no value to literacy in others, includ- 

- °"* n c ^’^ wn > will ", as the Adult Education Committee remark'. nn ‘ 

doubtcdly prove ono of the greatest obstacles to the introduction of » conipubory 
system or primary education ”, there can bo no doubt that h'tcrate parents will be 
wrely to make tho progress of primary education more rapid as well as more clTScbvc. 

“ P'™ 1 ®' 1 °»t aim vc, if pirents aw to fill this role properlv, they must Im provided 
sntli faculties not only for n bare acquaintance with the three it's hut abo for further 
nnd continuous instruction according to their capacities, to that they may a,mfl t0 

bo 


« 


. -mm ui rauenuon nnu wnat it reaiiv moans. 

J- n . i3 nbo important tint tho further education to bo provided foradults should 
5 ? mjturo .ns will not only make them more useful members of society but 
stntrrfu « m 80n ?M. mcMaro improve their economic -position. Only w 
7 will tuo average illiterate acquire respect for education nnd consequently a 
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desire for the education of his children. Adult education must, therefore, bo practical 
as well as cultural ; it should also be closely related to the student’ s daily life and work. 
It is true that in Western countries the tendency has been to keep adult education 
separate from technical, co mm ercial and art education, but oven there technical 
and other vocational institutions llave of late been giving cultural education 
an increasingly important place in their schemes of instruction. In India, as things 


strictly the sphere of adult education It is therefore contemplated that adult 
education centres will not merely provide for the teaching of the more aca- 
demic subjects but will also have vocational classes for those who may not, at least 
to begin with, he attracted by the cultural side of adult instruction and may wish to 
leam some craft. 

5. To return for the moment to the problem of literacy, it may be asked what 
precisely is the standard to ho aimed at. Is it ability merely to sign one’s name 
and to read print with or without effort ? Is it a rudimentary acquaintance with the 
three E’s 1 Or is it something more ? Literacy is a means and not an ond in itself. 
The end is that whole education of the individual’s personality which will develop 
to the highest degree his physical, intellectual and moral faculties, raise him to 
the full stature of a man and transform him into a conscious and useful member of 
society. Mere literacy does promote this end in the sense that it is an essential first 
Btep towards it, but it is only a first step. The literate who is literate and no more 
Btands merely at the threshold of that full development of personality which all 
should seek to attain. This postulates a standard of literacy winch is undoubtedly 
high but not higher than is necessary, if literacy is to bo of permanent value both to 
the individual and to the community to which he belongs. Judged by this standard 
it must be admitted that the achievements of mass literacy campaigns both in this 
and other countries, in spite of the enthusiasm they evoked, must to a largo 
extent be regarded as a waste of human effort. Urgent, therefore, as tho need 
is to eliminate illiteracy as quickly and economically as possible, tho supremo 
consideration must he that the work should bo lasting. 

If, therefore, the object is to mako adults not merely literate but permanently 
literate and at the some time sufficiently literate to bo capablo ns well os desirous 
of benefiting from further education, tho literacy courso must bo a thorough one. 
Even in the caso of a naturally intelligent student suoh a courso cannot bo expected 
to produce tangible results in less than a hundred hours, for to the teaching of tho 
three R’s must be added some elementary instruction related to tho student's vocation 
in life as well as some general knowledge of the rudiments of civics, economies, 
histoiy, geography and hygiene. It should cover not less than a full year, ns it will 
not he reasonable to expect grown-up students to attend classes moro than four 
times a week and their occupations in many cases will not allow them to attend during 
moro than six months in the year. 

b. It is not easy to fix any age range for adult education ; such ago limits as 
have been fixed in the various provinces in this country os well as in other countrios 
vary considerably. For instance, the age range is 10—40 in Bengal (as recommended 
by the Bengal Committeo on Adult Education, 1938), 15—40 in Bihar, 14—50 in 
Bombay (as recommended by the Bombay Adult Education Committee, 1938) and 
' 1E—E0 mi China, while the Central Advisory Board of Education felt that boys under 
the age of twelve should not he admitted to an adult centre. In determining what ago 


are, it is all the more necessary to secure a close association of ouJtural and technical 
education and the Adult Education Committee “ welcome on general grounds 
this tendency to co-ordinate all forms of adult instruction and believe that it is neither 
nccessarv nor expedient in India, and above all the Indian village, to define too 
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limits, if any, are desirable tie following points may be taken into consideration 

(a) It is wasteful to admit into a primary school a boy or a girl who cannot 
stay there for at least four years. This would necessarily mean that some alter- 
native arrangements must be made for those above the age of ten when compulsory 
education is introduced. 

(b) In view of the normal expectation of life in this country and the mental 
development of illiterates, particularly in the villages, no useful purpose would 
as a rule be served by trying to educate persons over forty years of age.. 

These considerations suggest that the normal age range of adult education should 
be 10 plus — 40. 

It should, however, be emphasised, as recommended by the Adult Educa- 
tion Committee, that as far as possible, separate classes should he organised, prefer- 
ably during tbe day time, for boys between ton and sixteen years, ns it is undesirable 
from many points of view to mix boys and men in adult classes. It would also be 
preferable to have separate classes for young girls, but the objection to mixing 
young girls and women is not so serious as in the case of boys and men and may be 
easily out-weighed by the footor of resources available and other practical con- 
siderations. 

7. Although, as has been said above, the last few years have witnessed a fairly 
wide public awakening in regard to adult literacy, the position on the whole cannot 
be described as anything but extremely unsatisfactory. Even if the rather generous 
provisional census estimates* are accepted and literacy is taken to mean no more 
than ability to read and write, the percentage of literacy above the age of five fa 
found to be only 14-6 per cent. The total population of British India within the age 
range 10 — 40 in June 1940, according to the Annual Report of 'the Public Health 
Commissioner with the Government of India for that year, was estimated to be 
14,86,45,389t. Out of these 14 • G per cent, i.e., 2,17,02,227 are considered to he literate. 
The number of adults to be made literate is therefore 12,69,43,162 or, in round figures, 
12,70,00,000. The last decade saw the biggest jump in literacy figures, from 
8-3 per cent, to 14-6 per cent. If this rate of progress is maintained and no other 
help is given, it will take nearly 140 years to reach the 100 ppr cent, figure. Even 
when universal primary education has become the rule, unless special measures are 
taken, illiteracy will only be eliminated after all the illiterates then over ten years’ 
age are dead. In view of the argent importance of adult education, not only in the 
interest of the present illiterates but also as an essential adjunct to any system of 
compulsory education, the problem of liquidating illiteracy and establishing effective 
, arrangements for adult education must be tackled as quickly ns possible. What can 
be done, however, is necessarily limited by the resources available. Even if all the 
money required were immediately forthcoming, it would still be necessary to find 
suitable teachers and organisers, of whom there are comparatively few available at 
present. Once, however, a comprehensive system of national education has been 
inaugurated, it might be feasible to complete the work of adult literacy within 
twenty-five years, even after taking into account the fact thnt. the first five years will 
have to be devoted mainly to preparatory work, inoluding the setting up of an 
effective organisation for the training of teachers and that as literacy progresses, 
there must be a gradual shift over to the work of adult education proper. 

theory, therefore, the problem is to make literate within twenty-five years 
12,70,00,000 persons and within the same period to organise a system of adult 
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education which will be a permanent part of tie general educational system and will 
be in full operation from the twenty-sixth year onwaTde. In actual practice, 
however, tho number of persons to be made literate will be smaller than estimated 
above, for a fairly largo number of older pcTsonB will inevitably pass out of tho 
10 — 40 age range before it is possible to provide for them and others will die. 
On a rough calculation the anticipated decrease from these causes comcB to about 

3.65.00. 000. This leaves 9,05,00,000 persons to be made literate. 

8. In planning a detailed programme to give effect to tho object staled above 
the first question to be considered is that of securing an ndeqnnte supply of teachers. 
There are three possible sources, professional teachers ongaged in day schools, non- 
professional teachers who have received special training for adult work and volunteers. 
For the purposes of this scheme it is not proposed to take into account volunteer- 
teachers, as it is quite impossible to assess even their approximate numbers. Thoso 
that are forthcoming may be used for the work of adult education proper, for which 
no separate teaching staff is being provided , or they may bo utilised for literacy work 
thus releasing a corresponding number of the other teachers for further education. 

At present there are in all 5,18,018* teachers in Primary, Middle and High 
Schools. Ont of these not more than about 1 ,50,000 can be expected to be available 
for adult education ; tho rest may be cither unsuitable or unwilling to take up the 
work. The numbor of non-professional teachers is not likely to be very large, if 
there is to be a careful selection and those selected arc also required to undergo 
training. It is impossible to estimate the possible number with any degree of exact- 
ness, but probably it is never at any time likely to be more than fifty thousand. 
Even this number will have to bo built up in stages, and during the first working year, 
i.e., tho sixth year of the programme, it will not be wiso to count on more thnn 

20.000, especially ns they will first have to be trained. In the second year the number 
may rise to 23,000, in the third to 26,000 and so on until thero aro 50,000 such teach- 
ers in the sixteenth year. 

Itmay bo assumed that there will be is nil 1,80, 000 teachers to begin with in the 
sixth year. Thisnumbcris made upof 1,50, OOOout of the present number of school 
teachers, 20,000 non-professional tcacbow and 10,000 out of the additional tenolicrs 
jwt leaving the trainingschoola, who will be available in the sixth year*. Of these new 
teachers only SO por cent, are taken ns likely to be available. They will all Lave 
received some training in adult education as part of their normal courso, but it would 
be over-optimistic to rely upon moTe than half of them taking up adult education 
work. Tho total number of teachers available for adult education work will thus 
increase every year by 13,000 through tho addition of new school teachers nnd 
pon-professional teaohers, ns shown in the statement in Appendix— Tabla E till 
the maximum number of 2,58,000 is reached in the twelfth year. It is not proposed 
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and receptive and who has compulsorily to attend school, but with n grown-up 
person who requires more stimulating and interesting instruction and who is likely 
to leave the class the moment he finds the lessons not worth while. It is, therefore, 
necessary to keep alive the interest of the students, to make tho instruction practical 
and to relate it to their own activities and environments. Lastly, the personal 
factor is still raorciraportantinanaduItEchoolthaninnschoolforohildron. The 
teacher is not a superior being on a pedestal but only another man oi woman who 
happens to possess greater knowledge in certain matters. Relations bctwcon the 
teacher and his adult students must therefore be both close and cordial. It 
was with these considerations in mind that tho Adult Education Committee recom- 
mended that in addition to inspectors and organisers, who should themselves ho 
experts in adult education, a nucleus of specially trained teachers should be appoint- 
ed, who will not only teach but will also assist in selecting, training and supervising 
other teachers. 

With the samo object of stimulating the interest of the adult student and 
investing instruction with an atmosphere of tho practical and real, it is necessary to 
make the fullest possible use of visual and mechanical aids such as pictures, illustra- 
tions, artistic and other objects, tho magic lantern, tho cinema, tho gramophone, 
the radio, etc. Dancing, particularly folk dancing, music, both vocal and instrumen- 
tal, and drama will also bo useful, not only as pleasant accomplishments in themselves 
ns well an recreative activities but also ns helping to attract and stimulate adult 
students. 

10. It will seldom be necessary to provido Beparato buildings for adult education 
centres, though it is obviously essential that each centre should have a definite 
homo of its own, even though classes may often he held out of doors. There should 
be no difficulty in obtaining tho use of schools or other suitable premises in towns 
while in villages the Basic (Primary or Middle) School will offer an obvious solution. 
With the progress of universal education, plenty of accommodation will become 
available everywhere, hut in tho meantime, until suitable school buildings can be 
provided, accommodation for adult education centres may also bo obtained in Local 
Board buildings, Health Centres, Rural Development Centres or hired buildings. 
Rural Development Centres arc likely to be perhaps the most suitable in those 
provinces where tho work of rural development has made good progress. 

Perhaps the most important function of a literacy campaign is to provide 
numerous and adequate libraries, for a literate cannot remain literate, much less 
progress, unless he can have convenient access to suitable and interesting rending 
material. The Adult Education Committee, therefore, strongly urged that “every _ 
adult school should have n library of its own or ho able to obtain free books of tho 
right land from a neighbouring library.’* Obviously a very largo library system will 
ho necessary in a country like India, hut with a properly organised scheme of cir- 
culating libraries and exchange of books the cost need not bo prohibitive. The 
libraries, together with instructional equipment etc., should bo housed in the 
premises used as adult education centres. 

11. The problem of adult education is so vast and public interest in it has of 
late been so markedly on the increase that it is natural to look for help to voluntary 
effort. A great deal has already been accomplished by publio spirited individuals 
nna organisations, and there is no doubt that their contribution under a national 
system or education will be even more considerable. Given tho right type of organi- 
se on, there is a great deal of public energy which can bo harnessed to useful work 
in many branches of social service. The problem of adult education as a whole, 



however, is far too Vast to be within the capacity of Unaided voluntniy effort) 
whatever its organisation, however effective its propaganda and howsoever willing 
and generous the public which supports it. The state must accept tho primary 
responsibility for tackling the problem. 

'There are specific ways in which the help of the public-spirited can be en- 
listed. Eor instance, the great employers of labour, big commercial firms and other 
trade associations as well as the bigger landlords can, and some of them no doubt 
will, offer assistance in this work in many ways. Such help can perhaps more con- 
fidently be expected from the employers of labour and industrial organisations in 
view of the need for educated manual workers, which various authoritative bodies 
have repeatedly stressed. The Royal Commission on Labour in 1930 called pointed 
attention to the disastrous effect of tho whole mass of industrial labour being illiterate, 
a Btate of affairs unknown in any other country of industrial importance. Tho same 
view was expressed again ten years later by tho Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee 
and the Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee. There will ako bo Borne 
social service organisations and public spirited individuals who will dcsiro to work 
on their own. The state should welcome the voluntary services of such organisations 
and individuals and afford all possible aid, provided they ore prepared to conform 
to the general principles of the national scheme and tho standard of their instructional 
work does not fall short of the state standard. It is not, howover, .proposed to toko 
into aocount, for purposes of estimating either the cost of tho scheme or the time 
required, such voluntary assistance or service, as it is not possible to calculate oven 
approximately what it might amount to. 


ipoxant distrust of modern ways and lack of leisure, are more formidable 
m the ease of women. Moreover, even if all the other conditions were reasonably 
vourable, an almost insuperable obstacle would stall remain on account of the luck 
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Meanwhile the importance of making women, and particularly mothers, literate 
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of students in a class witMli efficient limits and other factors Bngge.it that the average 
ontolmont pet class should not bo fired at mom than 25. 

Aa already indicated, tho full working of the scheme cannot be started im- 
mediately. Tho first firs years must bo dovoted to planning, to tho recruitment 
and training of toaebers and to the general setting up of the necessary organisation. 
Daring this period somn literacy work will no doubt continue to bo dono in tho way 
tbat it is being dono at tho moment. The national system of adult education will 
not, however, come into operation till the sixth year during which it is proposed 
to mnko 45,00,000 adults litcrato. Thereafter, as additional teachers become 
available, this number will incrca*o by 3,25,000 ever)' year till the figure of G 1,25,000 
is reached in tho eloventh year. For tho noxt six years, the p'-ak years, tho number 
will bo rai«ed by another 3,25,000 to 01,50,000, so that at the end of tho seventeenth 
year there ahotdd bo 7,05,75,000 literates, leaving less than 2,00,00,000 for the 
noxt eight years. To avoid any sudden changes, qualitative or quantitative, in 
tho literacy organisation, it is suggested tbat tho annual output of literacy should 
now begin to diminish steadily nntil by the twonty-fifth year there should bo very 
little literacy work left to attend to. Tho literacy organisation will thus slowly 
and Bmoothly transform itsolf into n permanent machinery for adult education. 

In tho early years there will las comparatively littlo adult education in the 
proper bouso of tho term. But ns soon as pcoplo begin to nebiovo literacy, soma 
domand for adult education ought to arise and it is necessary to makosomo provision 
for it from tho very beginning. This demand may bo expected to grow in proportion 
to tho increase iu literacy. It is not, liowovcr, intended, nor would it bo desirable, 
to havo n separate organisation for adult education. It is, thoreforo, suggested 
that thorn should Iw only ono organisation which will in tho early ycara concentrate 
on literacy work and later on devote itself wholly to mlnlt education in tho fuller 
sense. To put it in another way, the adult education work proper should bo teles- 
coped into tho literacy work at first gradually and then at nn accelerated pace until 
by tho twenty-fifth yoar the former will have almost replaced tho latter and will 
bo ready to tnko its place completely in tho twenty-sixth year. 

14. Tho number of adults to Iso mndo literate has boon taken as 9,05,00,000 
and it has boon explained nbovo that on nn average ovrry 23 students will require 
ono teacher. There will thus bo required in all 30,20,000 tenchors. Tho average 
let) per teacher may bo taken nt Re. 1 pcrhourorRs. 100 per annum for a hundred hour 
course. Tho total salary bill thus comes to It'. 30,20,00,000. To this amount 15 per 
cont. should bo added to cover extra expenditure on equipment, administration, 
etc. Tho total expenditure on tho twenty-five year literacy programme thns comes to 
Bs. 41,63,00,000. For tho work of ndutt education proper, in view of what has boon 
said nbovo, expenditure may bo calculated nt 10 jicrccnt. of tho expenditure onliteracy 
work lip to tho end of tho seventeenth year and thereafter at Ks. 3,00,00,000 less 
what is required for literacy work. Tho total expenditure on adult education work 
during tho twonty-fivo years will thus como to Ra. 18,08,09,500. 

Tho total expenditure on adult education, including literacy, will therefore 
bo Rs. 59,71,09,500 over n twonty-fivo year poriod. During tho first operational year, 
the sixth year of the schcmo, the expenditure will bo Bs. 2,27,70,000, and it will 
increase ovoty yoar by Its. 10,44,500 till it is Bs. 3,26,37,000 from tho twelfth to 
tao sovonteonth yoar. From tho eighteenth year it will bo stabilised at the 
permanent figure of Its, 3,00,00,000 por annum. 

. J* illiteracy is to be extinguished on a voluntary basis it will not be practicable 
ergo fees. A reasonable fee may bo charged for adult education classes of a 
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more advanced type. The possible income from tliis source cannot be calculated and 
in any case will bo comparatively small. 

Total expenditure on adult education ovor twonty-fivo years. 

Rl. 

Salary ofliteracy teacher* @ Ito. 1 pf>r honr for 100 hnnra .. .. ,. 30,20,00.000 

15 per rent ofnhovo for equipment, ndminittailion, etc. .. .. .. .. 5, <3,00,000 

Total .. 41,53,00,1100 

Expenditure on adult education .. .. .. .. .. .. 1R, 08,09,500 

.. 00,11,00,500 


Arerego annos! expenditure for twenty yenre (excluding preparatory period) . . 3.00,00,000 


15. Tie Board wish tint it were possible to o'immnto illiteracy in less than 
twenty-five years but ticy have come to the conclusion tint if tbo work is to be 
done properly, the problem of teachers nlono makes it impracticable to contemplate a 
shorter period. 

16. The main conclusions and recommendations of tho Adult Education Com- 
mittee of the Central Advisory Board of Education, together with tbo decisions of 
the Board thereon, arc reproduced below 

Hote:— A ll lb conclusions nnd recommendations were adopted hy tho Board, subject to 
tho notes giron Mow. ' 

(1) To secure an early and effective solution of India’s educational problems 
the provision of facilities for adult education on the widest scale and tho introduction 
of a free and compulsory system of primary education are of equal urgency and must 

be treated as complementary to one another. 
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(6) Whatever subjects tiro introduced into the cnrricnlum and whatever tb» 
tonchin" methods adopted, the form in which instruction is given must be intelli- 
giblo and interesting to tho student and the instmction itself should be closely re- 
lated to his occupation, his personal interests and tho social and economic conditions 
under which ho lives. 

(7) It is unnecessary and inexpedient in viow of tho circumstances prevailing 
in Ini'n to draw any rigid distinction between adult education in tho sttict sens? 
and technical, commercial or art instruction or to regard tho latter as falling outside 
tho sphore of tlio former. Tbo easiest way of approach to many adult students rosy 
bo through subjects of a vocational character. 

(8) With a viow to defining what Is meant by an adult it is recommended 

(а) that a boy under tbo ago of twelve should not be admitted to on adult 
contra under any circumstances ; 

(б) that a boy, so long as he is attending a full time clay school, should not be 
encouraged to attend evening classes as well ; and 

(c) that subject to (6) above and wherever tho numbers justify it, separate 
classes should bo organized for boys between turelvo and sixteen. 

It is unnecessary to fix any ago limits in tho case of girls who wish to join adult 
classes for women. 

(9) Every effort should bo made to enlist tho help of voluntary agencies. 
Classes run by reputable associations Bhould rcccivo every encouragement and 
bodies wbosa primary objects are not educational need not bo excluded if adequate 
safeguards are provided agninstany risk of tho movement being used for religions or 
political propaganda. 

(10) Universities should bo urged to expand and popularize tho work of their 
extra-mural dopnrtmonta and provide opportunities for adult students of exceptional 
ability to toko a Univoreity course. 

(Board’s decision on Nos. 10, 12 and 13 : " Tho Board decided, without endors- 
ing them, to ask Provincial Governments to bring them to tbo notice of Universities 
in their areas for such nction ns thoy might think fit ”). 

(11) An extension in tho number and scope of institutions providing technical, 
commeroinl and art instruction is urgently needed, and subjects of a cultural or re- 
creational kind should be included in tbeir curricula. 

(12) Adult education is a branch of social reconstruction. . Social scienco iu a 
practical form Bhould bo taught in all Universities. 

(13) Tho possibility of making a period of social service obligatory on oil stu- 
dents in Universities nnd pupils in tbo upper forms of High Schools should be care- 
fully examined. Pending tho sotting up of a special committee for this pnrposo a 
strong appeal Bhould bo mado to all educated persons, and in particu'nr to Govern- 
ment servants, to render voluntary service in connection with the literacy campaign. 

(11) Mechanical aids to learning such as tho radio, tho cinema, the gramophone 
and tho magie lantern can bo used with groat ofloct in adult education. To enable 
them to bo employed much more widely than at pre-cut steps should be taken to in- 
crease tho supply and reduce tho cost. Information on this and other points should 
tion° U00lO ' i ^ distributed by the Bureau of tho Central Advisory Board of Educa- 

(1G) An adequate supply of trained and competent teachers is the fundamental 
need m adult as in every other branch of education. Teachers today schools may 
tie expected to form tho nucleus of this supply but in view of the fact that teaching 
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methods which ore successful with children ere not always suitable for adults, they 
will require a special courso of training. It is recommended that the course of train- 
ing in the normal schools should include instruction in the technique of teaching 
adults. 

(16) It will be necessary to supplement the professional teachers by a largo ■ 
body of helpors drawn from other occupations. The training of these is an essential 
preliminary to their employment, particularly if they are to bo in charge of classes. 

(17) Every Province should appoint Inspectors and Organizers, expert in nnd 
able to devote their whole time to adult education. The appointment by at least one 
Province of a number of full-time teachers for adult work only is a commondahlo . 
experiment. 

(18) The movement so fat has depended very largely on unpaid service but it is 
reasonable to anticipate that it will soon require a very considerable proportion of 
paid workers, especially when tho demand arises for instruction boyond tho stage of 
mere literacy. The financial implications of this, including tho rates of pay and con- 
ditions of service to he offered, ate matters for local consideration. 

(19) A library is an essential adjunct to every adult education centre. Liberal 
grants should be given to increase the number and size of libraries, particularly in 
rural areas, and to assiBt tho production of suitable literature. Tho Central Govern- 
ment should help in the distribution of books and other literature by granting special 
postal concessions. Provincial Governments should take immediate steps to deal with 
the present unsatisfactory state of affairs so far as the Bupply of text-books is concom- 


(Board’s decision : “ While in full agreement os to tho need for extending libra- 
ries and providing mutable literature, the Board felt that no useful purpose would bo 
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(24) The coat of tho literacy campaign alone apart from other essential deve- 
lopments in adult education will imposo a vory sovoro strain on the resources of most 
Provincial Governments, In view of tho extreme importance of bringing the cam- 
paign to a successful conclusion nt the onrliost possible date, tho Central Government 
should afford financial assistance to those Provincial Governments which are pre- 
pared to carry out approved schcmos within tho next fivo yeara. 

(Board’s decision : " In wow of the prior claims of primary education to any 
financial assistance which might bo forthcoming from the Central Government to- 
wards educational development in tho Provinces, tho Board were unable to accept 
tho recommendation of tho Committee that tho Central Government should male a 
specific grant to Provincial Governments for carrying out approved schemes of 
adult education 

(25) In each Provinco thcro shonlrl bo established a Bureau to collect and dis- 
tribute information with regard to the adult education movement. Thoro should aha 
he a Central Burenn to collect, collate nml publish nt regular intervals information as 
to tho progress of the movement in nil parts of tho country. The Bureau of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education should bo equipped to undertake this latter 
function. 

(Board's decision : " The Board were in sympathy with the genera] policy out- 
lined but thought it advisable to wait for action by Provincial Governments before 
expanding tboir own Bureau for this purpose 

(26) The returns os to literacy in the Census Itaport should bo so amended as 
to mako them moro useful for educational purposes. 

17. Summary of the main conc'cafons in this chapter 

(a) Comprehensive arrangements on tlio general lines set out in the Adult 
Education Committee’s report should form nn integral part of nny national system 
of education. These are particularly important in India today in view of the 
very high percentage of illiterates. 

(b) Literacy is a means not nn end in itself. Although the main emphasis 
in tho beginning may bo placed on tho liquidation or illiteracy, adult education 
in the full sense must ho provided for tlioso already literate. The amount of this 
should progressively increase as illiteracy disappears. 

( c ) It is estimated that oven with the introduction of a universal system of 
Basic education there will be over D crorcs of illiterates (ago group 10 — 10) to be 
dealt with. Plana should bo made to solve this problem by a campaign spread 
over twenty years. Before this campaign opoDS, fivo years should be devoted to the 
necessary preparations, including the recruitment and training of the staff of 
teachers required. 


(d) Jn this ns in nil branches of education tho quality of the teacher is of 
supremo importance. , ^-h® difficulty of obtaining a sufficient number of teachers 
of the right typo, parlioumrly women, must on no account bo under-estimated. 

(e) Tbo responsibility for adult education must rest with the State but every 

avuUable 0 ^ *° ^ ^ b ° ° ,d ofsuitaWo voluntary organisations wherever 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE TRAINING OR TEACHERS 


1. Thefvndameutalreqmrement of any ^ and of t y, 0 

tional system is the provision of an ad q ^ bt not on i y to provide the 

necessary institiitionsfor tommg als0 inculcate a way of life which vail 

requisite professional taming, mnn or woman who intends to bo a 

attach and make its ““kupon^ y but tbe faofc t l,at it should 
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just over 640 and m tba 7 ’admitted class IV pass and Middle pass candidates 
612 -were taming schools s P 0 ndary c , eases. These schools 

lenerX^taone or two years’ training of a rather eleinentary nature and the 
succeMful candidates are awarded the Vernacular Teachers’ Certificate or the Junior 
Vermicular Teachers’ Certificate. The salaries in taming schools vary greatly ; the 
Head may be in the provincial scale, while the lowest paid member on the staff may 

receive as little as Rs. 30 per month. , . . , ~ u . 

Durin" 194041 the Training Colleges for training graduates numbered 28 and 
in that year they trained 1,413 teachers. These institutions as a rule are affiliated 
to Universities but are usually situated as soparnte units, so that their trainees are • 
almost completely divorced from University life. In some eases they provido faci- 
litiesfor the lining oCMatriculate and Intermediate candidates as well as Graduates. 
There is o separate type of institution also called a Training College, which exists 
specially for the training of non-graduate teachers (Matriculate and Intermediate). 

. The actual number of thebe institutions is not known hut the number of students 
* trained by them as well as those trained by University Training Colleges was 2,096 
(194041). The duration of the period of training is one year in some cases and 
two years in others, and the Teachers’ Certificate is awarded to successful 
candidates. The duration of the course at the Training Colleges for graduates is 
one year but some of them also provide facilities for research which lead to the 
degrees of Bachelor in Education (B. Ed.) or Master in Education (M. Ed.). The 
one year course entitles the candidates to a B. T., L. T., D. T., orS. A.Y. Certificate, 
according to the University to which the college is affiliated. Theso differences in 
nomenclature tend to make each institution regard its own particular qualifications 
as superior to those of any other, although in actual practico tho syllabuses, poriods 
of instruction, qualifications of the staff, etc., are much the same. Tho resulting 
effect of these variations is not in the interest of the teaching profession as a wholo 
As in the case of Training Schools, the salaries in tho Training Colleges vary consi- 
derably. The highest paid member may be in the old I. E. S. or in the Class I 
scale, whereaB the lowest paid may get only Rs. 75 per monsam. 

There are also a number of Indian teachers who take their professional trainim. 
abroad, hut the number of these is not known. The Board regard it as liiahW 
desirable that every encouragement should bo given to selected toachorato 
proceed abroad for professional taming or research The 7- 

study leave for this purpose should be widely extended. 8™tmg 

From the above statistics it-will he obvious that tha • ■ . . 

tutions that exist at present is utterly insufficient for the needs of a L™?™ 8 
as India. Eurthermore, the type of training which theso institution* ountry as vast 
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and there is insufficient co-ordination between theory and practice, The carri- 
cnlum tends to bo rigid and the conditions of training rarely afford the student in 
training or even his teachers an opportunity of ascertaining definitely whether or 
not he is really fitted for teaching. The result is that many nnsuitablo candidates, 
who should ordinarily be ‘.weeded out \ find their way into the teaching profession. 

3. The Committee on the Recruitment, Training and Conditions of Service of 
Teachers, whose report was adopted by the Board in January 1913, havo suggested' 
vital changes in the oxisting state of affairs and its recommendations, when carried 
into effect, are likely to put the teaching profession on a sounder bas : s. Detailed 
reference is invited to this report, which is a document of great importance in 
relation to educational development. The only point in which the report needs 
supplementing is with regard to the employment of women teachers. In this 
connection it may be suggested that married women and widows should be 
increasingly employed in the profession, since it is now being realised that marriage 
ana motherhood provide a background of knowledge and experience wbioh is of 
inestimable value to women entrusted with the care and training of the young. 

4. In the existing schools, primary and secondary, there are 0,18,018 teachers 
ofwhom 2,10,406 are untrained (1940-41). The Board have adopted the prin- 
ciple thnt all teachers must be trained. The output of the present Training Institu- 
tions is about 20,000 per year. If thirty years is taken as the normal period of 
service, the average wastage in the present number of teachers is 17,267 per year. 
It is, therefore, obvious that the present number of institutions can do no more thsa 
meet the wastage of the existing establishment and possibly provide training for the 
present teachers who are untrained : thoy will only be able to do this efficiently 
when they have been reorganised and brought into lino with modem requirements. 
To provide the vast army of teachers which a national system will require a large 
number of new training institutions will bo needed. 

In the proposed expansion schema for the" training of teachers it is intended to 
train 22,17,733 teachers in the couwc of thirty-fivo years. Of these 12,29,533 will ho 
required for the Pre-Primary and Junior Basic (Primary) Schools, 6,25,560 for the 
Senior Basic (Middle) Schools, 1,81,320 for the junior departments of High Schools 
and 1,81,320 for tho sonior departments of High Schools. For reasons given in 
the chapter on Basic Education it is proposed to treat the existing provision, as a re- 
serve towards meeting tho needs of the inorense of population which may bo exported 
to take place during the period required for bringing the new system into operation. 
Consequontly tho calculations in this chapter assume tho need for providing teachers 
for Basic Education and for High Schools for the whole number of children available 
in accordance with pressnt figures. 

_ The rate at which trained teachers can be produced is the factor on which the 
entire development programme will depend. It may be taken for granted that in 
any scheme of expansion the first few years will be devoted to establishing new train- 
ing scbools and colleges and staffing them with suitable teachers. It is proposed 
to allow five years for this task. From the sixth year onwards it is expected thnt a 
gradual flow of additional teachers will begin to be available. In the early stages 
the number of teachers produced will depend largely on the number of pupils leaving 
the existing High Schools and Universities who can be attracted into the teaching 
profession by improved prospects. later on the expanded High Schools themselves 
will begin to turn out a large number of potential teachers and it is to be hoped 
that better salaries and more attractive conditions of service generally will enable 
the responsible authorities to obtain the requisite supply of suitable teaohers, 
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• Fiom the time when additional training facilities will become available, i.e . , about 
the sixth year of the scheme, until the fifteenth year it hae been estimated that there 
will be a normal intake of 20,000 peijyear. By the end of the fifteenth year there will 
thus be 2,00,000 teachers over and above those produced by the training institutions 
now in existence. Thereafter it is reasonable to look forward to accelerating the out- 
put of toaohers trained, since tbe expanded High Schools will begin to turn out matri- 
culates from tbe thirteenth year onwards and intending teachers wilt be completing 
' their training two years later. From the sixf eenth to the nineteenth year there will be 
a further increase of 10,000, making the total 30,000 per year. In the twentieth year 
u still further increase of 30,000 is anticipated, bringing the total up to 60,000 per 
year. From the twenty-first year onwards, by the process of assimilating still larger 
numbers in the training institutions tho required number for the whole country will 
be reached by the thirty-ninth year, when 22,00,000 additional teachers will be avail- 
able. Thus to supply the whole country with tho staffs required for the main block 
of tho national system, vis., Basic Schools and High Schools, will take a period 
of not less than thirty-five years from the day of opening the new Training 
Centres. Tho programme outlined above is set nut in detail in the Appendix — 
Table F and is also graphically represented at the end. In this table the 
wastage and tho precise numbers of pupils in tbe different stages arc not shown. 
Nor is the training of pre-primary school teachers shown separately, because these 
will number only 33,333 and their training will depend to some extent upon volun- 
tary efforts. Once a national system is fully established the annual wastage among 
■ teachers due to retirement or death will be very roughly 90,000. Any surplus of 
Training School or College accommodation may then be diverted to other Higher 
‘Education purposes. 

6. The Central Advisory Board have accepted the recommendation of their Com- 
mittee already mentioned that the normal periods of training should be as follows : for 
Pre-Primary teachers two years, for Junior Basic (Primary) two years, for Senior Basic 
(Middle) three years, for non-graduates in High Schools two years, and for graduates 
in High Schools one year after graduation. Further, the Pre-Primary or Nursery 
Sohool teachers will require special attention, which will take account of personal 
characteristics and aptitudes, while teachers for Senior Basic (Middle) Schools will 
need special training in crafts. A somewhat different orientation will have to be 
given to the training of non-graduates for High Schools, as most of them will bo 
called upon to teach academic subjects to selected children. It will, therefore, be 
necessary to strengthen their educational background during tho period of training 
as well as to instruct them in teaching methods. At least three separate types of 
training school would seem to be required, vis . : — 

1. For Pre-Primary School teachers. 

2. For Basic (Prims ry and Middlo) teachers. 

3. For non-graduato teachers in High Schools. 

6. The next question for consideration is what should bo the basis of selection 
for • training. In this connection it is suggested that a system similar to that in 
vogue in some parts of England might be ndopted. In this system suitable pupils 
who wish to become toaohers are picked out during the last two years of tbeir High 
School course. They are kept under observation by Heads and Inspectors and are 
given tbe opportunity of visiting other schools and trying their hand at actual teach- 
ing. Doubtful cases are .sifted by this means. Such pupils often receive special 
stipends. This system lias the advantage, among others, of ensuring that intending 
teachers before being admitted to Training Schools or Colleges axe prima facie likely 
. to make good. 
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The courso during the first year in tho Training School should bo devoted to the 
study of general and professional subjects, supplemented by visits to schools, discus- 
sions and other means of stimulating tho interest of students. A. considerable part 
of this period should ha devoted to teaching practice, which should never 
be relegated entirely to tbe second year. Wherever a training school or 
college is established, nil schools which are easily accessible should he made 
available for teaching practice. Unless this is done, it will be difficult 
to train large numbers witliin a stipulated period. Moreover, teaching 
practico can best be done in ordinary schools sinco tbe atmosphere 
of model schools attached to Training Institutions is usually artificial. Tho second 
year course should be of n more intensive nature : students should he encouragtd 
to rend more widely and more emphasis should bo laid on tutorials. Trainees should 
also bo encouraged to pursue their special aptitudes. At the end of the second 
year’s course students who have shown a special interest in or aptitude for craft 
work should be selected for a third year’s training for service in Senior Basic (Middle) 
Schools or os craft teachers in High Schools. Every effort should bo made to 
enhaaco tho value of the Teachers Certificate awarded to successful students at. 
tho end of tho appropriate course. 

7. If the training unit is too large, it will raise serious problems in regard to 
teaching practice. If it is too small, it will bo uneconomic to staff and equip. A 
reasonable unit for n Training School would bo an institution with about 300 
trainees or an annual entry of ICO for a two years' course. 

Tho scales of salaries offered to the staff of a Training School should he some- 
what higher than those of graduate teachers in High Schools. On tho basis of 1 
instructor to 15 trainees there should bo 20 instructors per school. Of these, 15 might 
he on a scale of Rs. 105—6—160 p.m., with 4 occupying special posts of responsibility 
on a scale of Rs.125— 6 — 175 p.m. In addition tbero should be an AssistantPrincipal on 
a scale of Rs. 170 — 10— 250 p.m. and a Principal in tho scale of Es. 250 — 10—350 pun. 
On this bash it will be scon from tho table below that the salary bill for an institution 
of this size will amount to Its. 41,412 per annum and if ns in other schools this may 
be taken as 70 per cant, of tho total expenditure the gross annual cost, excluding 
maintenance of studonts, will approximate to Rs: 60,000 or Its. 200 per student. 


Cost per Training School (300 Students). 


Staff required. 

Seals of pay. 

Act DO rift) 
UTorago. 

Cost por 
year. 

Total cost 
ofsalaric?. 

Total coat of 
Provident 
Fund. 

Total cost of 
pdhrios and 
Provident Fond. 

15 Instructors 

Rs. 

100-G-150 p.m. 

Rs. 
130- 6 

Rs. 

24,570') 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

4 * 

1 Aratt. Principal 
1 Principal 

125*5«17G p.m, 
170-10-250 p.m. 
2SO.10-3COp.rn. 

101 -S . 
231-80 
323 -05 

7,750 1 
2,794 [ 
3,870J 

38,070 

2,436 

41.412 


If an adoquato supply of teaohors is to bo obtained for the salaries proposed 
it will not bo practicable to ehargo any tuition feo. So far as maintennneo is con- 
cerned, most Training Institutions will necessarily bo residential and under nonnal 
conditions Es. 250 per head should cover hostel charges. A fair proportion of the 
students should bo able to make some contribution towards this and it may be 
assumed that half the total cost may be recovered in this way. 

8. Tho Training_ College, which. is meant exclusively for graduate teachers, 
should normally provide a year's course, but facilities may also bo provided for those 
studonts who wish to conduct research or pursue special linos of teaching after the 
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completion of the year’s conrso. The segregation in Universities or Colleges through- 
out their University conrso of potential teachers from students training for other 
professions should bo avoided wherever possible. It is not suggested that where 
special institutions osdst for this purposo they should ho nbolished but when arrange- 
ments are being made to satisfy the needs for more trained graduate teachers, Uni- 
versities should establish Education Departments, in which graduates can enrol nnd 
do their professional training while remaining members of their original collcgo 
or hostel, if geographical and other circumstances permit. 

For Teasons similar to those mentioned in the case of the Training Schools the 
unit for a Training College should not exceed 200, though the Education Department 
of a Unitary University might bo much larger. 

It is contemplated that since the Training College will form part of a University, 
the same figure as for ordinary University studentsj t.c., Rs. 400 per year should bo 
taken as the estimated cost per capita (vide Chapter IV). Tiro following scales of 
salaries, which have recently been introduced in the Colleges of Delhi University, 
may be adopted in the caso of Training Colleges : — 


Rs. 

Junior Lecturer . . . . . . . . . . 1B0 — 10 — 250 p.m. 

Senior Lecturer .. .. .. .. .. 300— 20— 500 p.m. 

Principal . . . . . . . . . . 760 p.m. 

One-third of the total number of lecturers may be on the senior grade scale. 

It will bo seen from the table below what the staff would bo for a Training 
College or Education Department unit for 200 students at Ra. 400 per capita on tho 
usual assumption that staff salaries will equal 70 per ccnt.of the total expenditure. Since 
the supervision of teaching practice will bulk lnrgdy in a one-year course and make 
considerable demands <m tho lecturers' time, the full time staff will probably need 
supplementing by occasional lecturers and other specialists. On the basis of the 
above data the cost per Training College is detailed in tho following table : — 

Cost per Education Department or Training College (200 students). 


Staff required. | 

Scale of pay. ! 

Actuarial 

Average. 

Cott per 
year. 

Total 
cost of 

1 unlade*. 

I 

Total 

C05t Of i 

Fmvident 

Fund. 

Trial cost of 
Salaries nnd 
Provident 
r udiI. 

8 Junior Locturcrs . . 
4 Senior Lecturer* . . 
1 Principal 

Rs. 

ir.o-in-260 p.m. 

300-20-500 p.m. 
750 p.m. 

Ra, 

223-Od 
440* 1 
7R0 

Rs. 

21.403 

21.403 
0,000 

■qb 

Rs. 

3,230 1 
1 

i Ra. 

f>r.,or»r» 


For the same reason as in the case of Training Schools it is not propos 'd that 
any fees shomo i be charged to students in Training Colleges or Education Deportments. 
• ° I ’ r , c l vl ' ,10 “’ however, is made for any spccinl assistance in regard to maintenance, 

UnivJ^ a *" dent s. whero needy, will be oligible for aid on the same terras as other 
University students (vide Chapter IV). 

the , W,, ! Ch .I" 1 * to K m , ct is tbnt in th0 Board'. 

Junior Bn<n> ®. c JOobs sbou ' d ho exclusively staffed with women teachers. In 
am? thiswdn \ lcn f t ! ,rco ' fifthE of thc teacJ,G ™ should ultimately bo women 
Women temhnrT' 11 -']! tr i UC u ' Cthe - ticy “ T0 or e flnisG(1 ns mi *cd or single-sex ccliools. 
for girls v b ° «T' rcd * or t,ie Sc,lior 13asio W°) High Schools 

illWEHL ^ therefore, tho teachmg establishment should contain considerably 




more women then men bot to begin with there will bo a very serious dearth of 
women tenders. It is hoped that in subsequent years, as the number of phi 
matriculates increases, women will be recruited in larger numbers and take tie 
place of men as teachers of the younger children, whether boyB or girh, 

9. With regard to the training of teachers for Technical Institutions (other than 
Technical High Schools) and Special Schools for handicapped children, no detailed 
scheme can he outlined at present, because it is impossible to forecast how mauv 
of such teachers will he required. Technical and Commercial teachers as a rule 
will get their practical experience in industry and their pedagogical training in tie 
Technical Institutions themselves ( vide Chapter V). No special Training Schools or 
Colleges will be required in their oase. 

10. In addition to the shove provisions for the actual training of teachers, refresher 
courses in accordance with the recommendations of the Board should he provided 
at frequent intervals in order to keep trained teachers up-to-date. Guch courses should 
cover nil subjects of the curriculum as well as new ideas and methods of general 
interest. They are of the greatest importance in a country where a large number of 
teachers necessarily serve in isolated villages. 

The Board also wish to emphasise the importance of providing amplo facilities 
for research. The need will be apparent for ensuring particularly during a period 
of rapid expansion not only that teaching methods arc kept up-to-dato hut also that 
thoir suitability to Indian requirements is continuously under review. 


11. Summon’ ol the main conclusions In this Chapter 

(а) The proposals for the recruitment and training of teachers as set out ia 
the Report approved by the Central Advisory Board in January 1943 should bo 
generally adopted. 

(б) The existing training institutions are barely sufficient to meet wastage 
among existing teachers and to train those hitherto untrained. 

(c) New Training Sohools and Colleges (including University Education 
Departments) must be provided to supply tho additional teachers whom a 
national system will require. These will amount to over 20,00,000 non-graduates 
for schools of all types and 1,80,000 graduates for High Schools. 

(d) Arrangements should be made to pick out suitable hoys and girls towards 
tho end of the High School course. This is particularly important in Girls’ High 
Schools in view of the vast increase in tho number of women teachers-required. 

(e) The courses provided shouid he essentially practical and should be 
specially related to the needs of the sohools in which the trainees will subse- 
quently servo. 


(j) Nd fees should be charged either in Training Schools or Training Colleges : 
liberal assistance should be available for the main tenance of poor students. 

(d) Refresher courses are of the utmost importance and should be provided 
°f teachers but particularly for those in remote rural areas, l'acilities- 
should be provided for research and seloeted toaohers should bo encouraged to 
study educational mothods in foreign countries. v ' 

. W “ impossible to calculate the precise annual cost of the proposals con- 
tamed mthis chapter. The totalnet cost of training the additional trecKsrs required 
^ ^ amount, including maintenance where necessary,, to 

^159^,93,250 oyer spotted of thirty-five years or an average of 
a year (tf. Appendix— Table G). * 6 ’ 



CHAPTER VUL 

•THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILD 
(School Medical Service and Physical Education.) 

fc uSw top.«i» of SchooYcMa™ ? «»dtbo Mog 

of Hygiene in Schools. This report, which deals comprchonsivcly with tho subject 
ffSi'lweC in schools, is a document -of great 

close study by all bodies and persons concerned with education. For convemonco 
a summa ry of its main conclusions and recommendations is includod at tho ond or 

this chapter. , 

2. The iinpoitancc of safeguarding the health of tho future generation by pro- 
moting physical fitness in schools has, in recent years, beon accepted by all civilised 
communities. It is generally recognised that only thoso children who aro in Bound 
jipnlth can be expected to take full advantage of tho educational facilities offered. 
An efficient school medical service is now regarded as an essential part of tho public 
system of education in all progressive countries. 

The objective of the school medical sorvico is tho healthy physical development 
of every school child. Where children aro sick ot defective, its business is first to 
ascertain wbat is wrong and then to ensure that tho right treatment is available j 
where they are in normal health, its business is to give a training in physical activity 
and in tho principles and practice of hygiono, which will make the fit fitter. Tho 
former function is mainly medical in scope ; tho lnitor is mainly educational. School 
medical inspection is something much more than collecting statistics of dofocts, tho 
school clinic something much more than an outpatient dispensary. Sir Goorgo 
Newman, one ofthe greatest of all authorities on tho subjoct, has dofina.l tho parpen 
of a school health service ns " to prepare tho child for education and for citizenship ” 
and lias described its functions as follows : — 

“ 1. To fit tho child to rcooivo the education providod for it by tho State. But 
this must also mean to adapt educational methods to tho natural physiological 
capacity and powers of the child. This involves a study and understanding of 
the sphere and compass of a child’s physiology. 

2. To detect any departures from the normal physiological health and growth, 
any impairments, aberrations, defects, or disoaso (physical or montal), ond advise 
the remedy or amelioration of them (ot tho school or otherwise) lost worse bofnll. 

3. To seek tho causes and conditions (external and internal to tho body of tho 
child) of such defect and disease, and, as far as may bo, prevont thorn. 

4. To teach and practise personal hygiono in ovory school, so that a hnbit of 

hygiene may bo contracted by tho childron, and tho way of physiological life may 
bo followed by each coming generation.” 1 

Since it is known that the great majority of ohildron overywhoro suffer from somo 
physical defect in the courso of their aohool days, it cannot bo too strongly emphasised 
that adequate arrangements for detecting thoso dofocts and dealing with thorn ns 
being wasted!^ 8 ^ 03S0atml form of ia3aRmco n E&iust expenditure on education 


JL ***? P roWom l»as spocial features arising from tho poverty of the 

ignorance 5J! y.6 1Q mc standards, both personal and public, duo to poverty and 
IdvZJ t ! ovo!o P m 1 ont °f Pablio health services in India is also of comma, 
y recent origin and the responsible authorities have hitherto dovotod SS of 



their attention to tho moro immediate problems of medical relief and oontrol of epide- 
mics. In tho twenties of this century, and in a few instances somewhat earlier, 
schemes wew initiated in almost all Provinces for the medical inspection of school 
children, but tho information given in the Joint Committee’s Beport shows low 
inadequate these were. They wore generally limited to important towns, only a few 
school medical officers wore appointed and, whore available, the services of Municipal 
or District Health Officers were utilized. Owing to the dearth of doctors and nurses 
tho schemes have baroly touched tho fringe of the school population as a whole. 
Middle and High Schools have rccoived more attention than Primary Schools, where 
nnv school medical service should obviously start. Girls have in most cases been left 
out of these schemes altogothor. There has also been no settled policy as to what 
department of Government should bo in charge and the frequency with which 
they have been started, only to bo abandoned after a short period as a measure 
of economy or for somo other reason, indicates that there has been a complete 
lack of appreciation of thoir fundamental importanco. In no branch of education 
has financial stringency or parsimony produced moro disastrous results. 

4. Tho first need for tho medical inspection of children really arises at tho pre- 
school stage and for this purpose it will ho necessary to enlist the assistance of mater- 
nity and child welfare workers. From tho health point of view the ago of entry to 
school, which will bring tho child under regular medical inspection, should be five 


rather than six. 

It is estimated that 60 per cent of tho school children in this country will need some 
6ort of medical attention or observation. Experience in otlior countries shows that a 
routine inspection of all pupils every year involves an amount of work out of pro- 
portion to the results obtained and is not really necessary. Tbo J oint Committee recom- 
mend that routine examinations should bo hold (a) on entry into a Basic (Primary) 
School at approximately the sixth yanr, (6) at the eleventh year and (c) before leaving 
in tho fourteenth year. For pupils in High Schools a final examination is desirable at 
tho ago of sixteen or seventeen. Children going from a private school without a medical 
inspection scheme to a secondary school Bhould be given a routine examination as soon 
as possible after admission. A medical record should be maintained for each chili, 
which should go with the child, when ho moves from one school to another. In 
between routine examinations care should bo taken by the teachers to bring to the 
notice of tho school doctor cases of defects observed by parents or by themselves. 
The teacher Bhould also keep a record of the height and weight of each pupil 
twice a year and bring abnormalities to tho notice of tho doctor. 

The examinations should be conducted by a qualified medical practitioner of 
modem scientific medicine, with some special training in refraction tests and in the 
detection of signs of malnutrition and also in oar, nose and throat conditions. The 
inspection should take place on the school premises, and if possible in the presence of 
the parent. The school physical instructor, if there is one, should also be associated 
with the inspection, as he (or sbo) may be able to assist in the removal of some defects- 
by appropriate exercises. Tho doctor should always go through the results of his 
inspection with the head teacher. * 

6. Inaunitofschoolpopulationof 80 , 000 inbetweentheagesofsixandfourtcen ■ 

each age-group will contain about 10,000 pupils. On the basis recommended above of 3 , _ 
routine examinations during the school life, there will be about 30,000 routine examin- 
ations to be carried out every year. An equal number of re-examinations and 
special examinations may also be required ; but these will take only half as long on the 
average as routine examinations. Thus a unit of 80,000 pupils will require the 
equivalent of 45,000 routine examinationsannually. A* wholetime doctor is expected 
to carry out about 5,000 routine examingtiaos in a year, at tho rate of 28 examin- 
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ations pet day in 176 Bchool days. 45,000 examinations Witt accordingly require the 
wholetime services of 9 doctors with tlio necessary number of nurses. 

6. Medical Inspection is of little value unless it is linked up with treatment of 
defects discovered and arrangements for following up caseB where necessary. Such 
meagre statistics as are available indicate that the principal disabilities of the Bchool 
children in India are enlarged tonsils, adenoids, dental caries, pyorrhoea, malnutrition 
and defective vision. The removal of defects discovered should be accomplished 
within the shortest time and with the minimum interference with school attendance. 
Since malnutrition affects a considerable percentage of children, schemes for treat- 
ment should include the provision of supplementary nourishment including a mid- 
day meal where necessary. Special arrangements will bo necessary for the treatment 
of dental defects, for the enucleation of tonsils and adenoids and for the correction 
of the more serious defects of vision and hearing. Simple errors of rofraction and 
diseases of the nose and throat which do not require Burgical attention can be dealt 
with by tbe school doctor. 

The present arrangements for treatment, under which children have to take their 
chance at general hospitals and waste a considerable amount of time without always 
getting the attention they require, have bceu described by the Joint Committee os 
highly unsatisfactory. The provision of school clinics, well-staffed and equipped with 
medicines etc., at convenient distances from schools, will alone provide the right 
facilities for treatment. If in the initial stage of the development programme tho 
provision of such school clinics is impracticable, tho next best plan is to have a separate 
time, preferably in the afternoon, allotted exclusively for school children at the local 
iospitel Whatever arrangements may be made in the way of clinics, it will be noces- 
siry to treat minor ailments at the school itself. In the transition period while 
school nurses in adequate numbers are being trainod, the work will, as far ns prnctic- 

ab^havetobedonebytheteaehcrunderinsteuetionsfromthe school doctor. P Anart 
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0 ltcr virtues, a thachor who docn not cue to it that both be and bis school are cfeak 
will not receive promotion. Before the school starts every day there shoold he a 
combined health and cleanliness parade. 

Tho buildings in which schools are Loosed, if they haw not boon specially con* 
structed for tho purposo, should ho cort ified ns su itoblo and hygienic by tho local health 
autlioritics, "Whore new schools are constructed, they should conform to the stand- 
ards prescribed in tho Board's report on School Buildings. In nil eases due atten- 
tion should ho paid to lighting, ventilation, honting or cooling, tha provision or 
wholesome drinking water and sanitary latrines. Children as a ruio will bo found to 
respond quickly to a good environment. 

Co-operative efforts by tho children for cleaning up the school and its surround- 
ing areas should bo encouraged. Such efforts, npart from keeping the children fit 
and healthy, will help to make them useful citizens. 

9. In order to derive tho utmost benefit from tho medical service it is necessary 
that the children should Kenya proper training in hygiono. In this respect tho cur- 
ricula of schools and tho equipment and training of tho teacher call for special atten- 
tion. Practical hygiene should he a compulsory subject in nil courses for the training 
of teachers and particular stress should bo laid on this subject in the training of 
teachers for the Pre-Primary and Basic (Primary and Middle) stages. The syllabus in 
training schools and colleges in this subject needs to bo revised and brought up to 
date so os to equip the teacher to play an efficient part in tho modern school medical 
service. In view of tho peculiar personal, communn] and environmental aspects of 
lij-gicno in India, which differ widely from those in n temp'nito climnte, specinl text- 
books denling with Indian conditions are iudisponsablo. A handbook on health 
education for use by school ienchow would also bo of great value and in order that 
tho teachers’ interest in tho subject may be kept alive, frequent refresher courses in 
hvgicno should bo provided, * 

The instruction of children in hygiene should at tho beginning 1m wholly on 
practical lines and devoted mainly to personal hygicno, Tho activo and willing co- 
operation of children in health matters is best secured through popular movemeats 
and games, eg., tho Junior lied Cross and tho Junior Bed Cross Health Gome. In 
tho higher elassos, pupils may oxtond thoir activities beyond tho school to tho com- 
munity. Tho Mnekonzie School Course of First Aid, Hygiono and Sanitation 
should bo voidable end girls in tho higher classes should receive training in mother- 
craft, combined with visile to child wolfaro centres. 


10. Physical education in' India like tho medical service has received more 
attention in tho secondary than the primary stage. As usual also, tho physical 
education of girls lags behind that of hoys. Tho employment of trained instructors 
is limitod to secondary schools and tho typos of exercises givon are in somo cases old 
fashioned. Many schools hovo physical training at tho cud of tho day, a timo which 
would bo avoided, if posable. _ All children should roccivo physical training, though 
tho tormit takes may bo modifiod in individual cases in tho light of medical advice. 
In addition to tho more formal exorcises physical training should include organised 
games and othor useful forms of corporate activity. 

Tho production of satisfactory results from tho system of compulsory physical 
education require efficiency on tho part of tho instructing staff and proper adminis- 
trative organisation. Every Education Deportment should have at hoadqnarters 
on experienced and woll qualified officer to organise tho schomo in schools and colleges.'' 
unaor him there should be ft District Inspector of Physical Eduoatiou in oack dis- 
rmrriintrm^lt number of trained physical instructors is available, the 

ppomtment of trained whole-time instructors even in the larger Basic (Primaryand' 
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Middle) Schools ■will not bo possible. District Inspectors of Physical Education may 
therefore profitably organise training camps for Basic (Primary and Middle) School 
touchers. Every effort should be made to accelerate the progress of physical educa- 
tion amongst girls and the appointment of well-qualified organisers' to look after 
this is essential. _ 


The devolpment of health consciousness through corporate activities which 
emphasise physical fitness, social service, nature study, crafts, camp life and other 
healthful activities, is of the utmost importance andshould find its place in the life 
of every school alongside academic teaching. Among the organisations for corporate 
activity which exist in schools to-day are the Junior Red Cross, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Guides, the Hindustan Scouts, the Bratibalaka and Brataolhari movements. These 
organisations are all useful ; but there is no reason why schools should not base their 
corporate activities on a syllabus which embodies the best features of each or those 
most suited to the locality. At least one period a week should be set apart in 
schools for some corporate activity, in addition to the time allotted to physical 
training arid games. Through these and other activities, opportunities may be sought 
for establishing closer co-operation between parents and school authorities. 

The health of the school ohild should be an important consideration in deter- 
mining both the time-table and the school terms, especially in this country with its - 
varying climatic conditions. Educational authorities should pay due regard to 
climatic factors and fix the school hours with a view to ensuring maximum mental 
output with the least possible mental and physical fatigue. 


... . 1L Th ° proton of facilities for the mentally and physically handicapped 
children calls for separate mention. Many of these will probably have to undergo 
prolonged and specialised medical treatment, and special schools with a separate 
medical service will be needed. Such pupib may also require teaching during treat- 
mentor convalescence under special conditions, which have already received consider- 
able attention m other countries, particularly the United Kingdom 


)! i. Wl ^ h V* ®® nta ! 1 y handicapped children who are educable, the estab- 
Mraent of special schools has been considered elsewhere in this report. Apart from 

IdlTr" • BP f! 1 a! S ° h00lB ’i t w ? 11 ' be nec ^aiy to taka the assistance ofspeckL 
medical officers including psychiatrists, educational psychologists’ and social woA™ 
experienced m mental welfare, in dealing with these cases Enr this 
specialist doctors may be associated with' the school' medical ^service a^W 
for part-time work. Social workers will be able to seek and ? 

causes which contribute to the condition of the child both at home and SJK ‘ 

*£*22 for .-*» 
knowledge and experience may be brought to bear on the 
medical work, it is necessity that 9 P? 0 ^ wising in school 
investigating the methods used and the results obtai^f f 0UJd b ® a ? orded ’Wr 
bo found that the school offers one of the m™i - 1 i+t 1 ^ ear " ^ probably 
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According to tie report of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education, 
England, 1938, the school medical service in England and Wales had the following 
staff— ’ 

1. Bchool' Medical Officers and Assistant School Medical Officers— 

728 calculated in terms of whole-time work, or 1 whole-time officer for 6,220 
children. . 

2. Specialists — ' . ' 

1,065, mostly part-time,, for ophthalmic, aural, anesthetic, X-ray, artifi- 
cial light and orthopaedic work. • . . 

3. Dentists— 

783 (whole-time), or 1 dentist to' 5,780 children. 

4. Nurses — 

2,798 (whole-time) ; in addition the part-time services of district mines 
the extent of which could not be accurately estimated, were utilised. 

By the above standards, the requirements of this country should he 

1. Medical Officers . . . . . . . . 8,923.' 

2. Specialist Medical Officers .... . . • . . 13,053 (part-time), 

3. Dentists .. .. .. 9,602. 

4. Nurses .. .. ’.. .. 34,295. 

The following will probably be regarded as a reasonable estimate for India, at any 
rate for some time to come — 

1. Medical Officers . . . . , . . . 7,500. 

2. Nurses - , . . . 16,000. 

The supply of specialists must depend on the expansion of the medical service geae- 
rally and that of dentists on the actual incidence of dental caries, which is not known 
but is Supposed to he considerably less than in Western countries. Dntil an adequate 
supply of medical officers of all types and of nurses is available, it may be necessary 
to supplement existing provision by Medical Attendants, to whom further reference 
will be found below. 

Of the 7,600 medical officers, about 600 will probably be mainly employed on 
administrative work and the balance of 7,000 on field work. As &H the 7,600 doctors, 
like the trained teaohera, cannot be provided in a short period, a scheme for pro- 
ducing them over a period of 25 years will oall for an additional production of about 
300 school doctors per year. This total of 7,600 doctors will give an annual wastage 
of about 250 on the assumption that a doctor's average period of service is 30 years. 
So, apart from the immediate provision of a substantial number of dootors it will be 
necessary to train every year about 250 dootors in addition to those required to 
replenish the public services on the present basis. It is estimated that in India there 
are about 46,000 doctors, a number entirely inadequate for the needs of such a large 
population according to the standards of modern countries. The tr aining of women 
doctors also assumes greater importance in the light of present requirements. The 
figures given above will serve as approximate calculations only, and it may in the 
uutial stages be necessary to i employ part-time doctors and nurses. The services of a 
fairly large number of army doctors are likely to be available on demobilisation, and 
full use should be made of them. ' 

above, ^ ^ i w - nec63JalJ . to gnpplementtiiB- 

Ppy fully trained school medical officers by means of MedicalAttendauts. The 
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duties of these officers Trill bo to work in co-operation with 'the school, the medical 
service and tbo homo of the pupil. This service should ho recruited either from 
selected teachers, or from other persons with suitnhlo educational qualification!. 
Their training should enable them to deal with minor ailments, to see that treat- 
ment prescribed by School Medical Officers is carried out and to advise teachers and 
parents generally about ordinary health matters. Tho number of such officers should, 
not bo less than 7,000, that is, about tho same number ns the doctors engaged in 
field work. 

. 16. Tho figure of 34,295 nurses, worked out on the basis of tlio figures relating 

to England, may be regarded as unattainable in India at any rate in tho early Btages. 

It would seem reasonable to make provision for about 15,000 nurses. At tho out- 
break of the war India had only about 5,000 registered nurses and the leeway to be 
made up here even for tho normal services is consequently very great. PIan3 for 
training 15,000 nurses will also have to he spread over a period of 25 years and this 
> will mean training about GOO nurses nnnually. Once the standard Ima been reached, 
the annual wastage will be about 500 nurses, which should also bo taken into account 
in any future training programme. Tho stimulus given to the training of nurses by 
the war may be helpful in achieving an increase in tho production of nurses. In any 
case, until women with requisite qualifications are forthcoming for tho profession in 
sufficient numbers, it may be necessary to employ a number of mnle nurses to start 
with as assistants to the female nurses. 

16. The administrative machinery for controlling and supervising tho school 
f medical service has received careful consideration by tho Central Advisory Boards of 

Education and Health. They recommend that school medical services, being 
primarily concerned with education, should be plnccd under the administrative and 
financial control of the Education Departments. In each Province there Bliould be n 
Chief School Medical Officer to administer tho servico, assisted by a tufiicicnt number 
of doctors for the administrative and executive duties of medical inspection and treat- 
ment of school children. As continuity in Bchool medical work is important, n doctor 
should be deputed for such work for at least four to fivo years nnd whoro possible 
should devote the whole of his time to it. 

As the work will need to bo co-ordinated with that of the Medical nnd Public 
Health Departments, it may bo desirable to Bet up a committee of co-ordination with 
the Director of Public Instruction, tbo Surgeon-General (or Inspector General of 
Civil Hospitals) and tho Director of Public Health as members. In some cases it 
may not be necessary to appoint a separate Chief School Medical Officer under tho 
Department of Education since it may bo possible for the Surgeon General (or 
Inspector Genera! of Civil Hospitals) or the Director of Public Health to act in 
this capacity. 

17. The main conclusions of tho Joint CommittoO' of tho Central Advisory 
Boards of Education and Health are set ont below : — 

Introduction and Historical. 

(1) Tho Committee wish to draw special attention to the frequency with which a 
system of medical inspection has been started in a Provineo only to bo abandoned 
after a short while as a measure of economy. This indicates that there bos not been 
a clear appreciation of tho fundamental necessity for and tho essential characteristics 
of a school medical scheme. Tho Committee emphasise that satisfactory arrange- 
ments for school medical inspection nnd treatment form an essential part of any 
efficient system of public education. 

UJS0EH1 
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Aims and Objects of a School Medical Service. 

(2) The Committco consider that the aims 'and objects of a school medical eervict, 
as defined by Sir Georgo Newman, are applicable to India and that it is absolutely 
essential that steps bo taken to ensure that children attending school are healthy and 
kopt healthy. This is necessary not only from the medical bnt also from the educa- 
tional point of view. 

(3) In developing a school medical service in India a big difficulty is tho inade- 
quate number of qualified doctors and nurses. However, in some of the large cities 
it should bo possible to organise school health work on as wido a basis as in the West. 

• Medical Inspection. 

(4) Probably fifty per cent, of the children attending school would be found to 
require medical attention or medical observation. 

(6) Too much weight cannot ho given to health considerations in detenninirg 
the ago at which children should bo admitted to school. Tho age of school entry 
should bo not more than six and preferably five. 

(G) Many routine examinations of school children in some parts of India are 
unnecessary. Tho routino examinations should bo (a) on entry into a primary school 
at approximately tho sixth year, (6) at tho eleventh year and (e) at the fourtenth 
year. For children in High Schools when leaving at the ago of seventeen a final era- 
minntion is desirable. Children going from a private school without a medical 
inspection scheme to a secondary school should bo given a routino examination 
as Boon os posable after admission. 

(7) Awbolo-timo doctor may reasonably bo expected to cany out G.000 routine 
inspections in n year. 

(8) A medical record will bare to bo maintained for each child, which trill go mth 
tho child when ho goes from ono school to another. 

(9) Height and weight records should be taken not less than twice a year. This 
work ahould bo done by tho teacher. 

(10) Medical inspection should only be carried ont by a qualified doctor with 
special training for the work. 

(11) Medical inspection ehould take place in the school during school hours and 
if posriblo tho parents should bo present. In schools with a physical instructor he 
should as far as possiblo bo available during tbo inspection. Tho doctor should go 
through the inspection results with tho teacher. 

Treatment and Follow Up. 

(12) A scheme for medical inspection without provision for treatment and 
follow np is of littlo or no use. Schemes for treatment must inoludo provision for 
supplementary nourishment. Special arrangements will be necessary for treating 
dental dofccts, tonsils and adenoids and for correcting tho more serious defects of 
vision and hearing. 

( 13 ) , In urban areas accommodation for school clinics should bo provided at 
convenient centres. In many towns, buildings suitable for the purpose already exist, 
suoh as maternity and child welfare centres. Where it is not possiblo to provide 
special school climes, the next best plan is a special session for school children at the 
local hospital or dispensary. 

. (**) of minor elementary treatment can be done by the teacher pro- 
vided he has rreeived tho requisite instruction. 



' (16) Any campaign for the reduction and prevention of disease amongst aohool 
children must be oarried into the home, if Bound progress is to be achieved, 

(16) Evory effort should be mndo to secure the interest and cooperation of health 
visitors in following up the defective sohool children in their homes. 

(17) The lack of contact in overy type of school between teachers and parents 
is a regrettable feature of school life in India, whioh the Committee feel should bo 
remedied as soon as possible. 

(18) As the teacher is the solution of so many of the problems of school health, 
the Committee nrge the vital importance of making the conditions of employment 
more attractive to the right type of man and woman. 

Nutrition, 

(19) The children of primary eohools are not generally included in theeohomes for 
mid-day meals. The effects of malnutrition on primary Bohool children are not has 
serious than on children of higher ages. All the ohildren should ho givon a mid-day 
meal, whether it is brought from their homes or provided at the school. Parents able 
to pay should contribute to the soheme. 

(20) Simple text-hooks embodying the fundamental principles of nutrition 
should ha made available in tho different Indian languages. 


Personal and Environmental Hygiene. 

(21) The practice of personal hygiene by school children deponds largely on 
the example sot by the teacheT. Not only muBt the teaoher’s personal cleanliness b3 
of a high standard but his physique and general health must also bo good. All 
candidates for admission to training colleges and schools should ho medically 
examined. The teacher Bhould be medically examined at intervals as much to protect 
his own health as to eliminate any danger to the school population. 

(22) A daily parade before the sohool starts gives an opportunity of judging 
cleanliness standards. It should bo a health and cleanliness porado. 

(23) Where it is necessary to use ordinary buildings as schools, the responsible 
educational authority should obtain tho advice of the local health officer as to their 
suitability. 

(24) The appointment of a body of experts to report on suitable standards for 
lighting, ventilation and heating of sohools is recommended. 

(25) In each sohool some typo of container should be provided in whioh wholesome 


(26) Regarding the provision of latrines, the bored-hole latrine offora a satis- 
factory solution in most rural and suburban areas. 

(27) The effect of posture on tho child’s health and growth with special reference 
to the use of desks and seals is a matter of great importance and requires special 
investigation by experts. 

(28) Cooperative effort among the ohildren for the cleaning up of tho school and its 
mo undin g areas should be encouraged and suggestions are mads for carrying this 

iUt. 

Teaching of hygiene in schools and in training schools and colleges. 

(29) Instruction of sohool ohildren in hygiene should bogin at the earliest age 
possible and at the beginning should bs made wholly on proctioal lines and devoted 
mainly to personal hygiene. 
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(30) The Junior Rod Crow Health flame it an Appropriate and vahiabis curs 
of laying the foundation! of n healthy life during the primary school years. 

(31) Hygiene should be a rompnlwy aubjrctin all courses far the t raining d 
teachers. 

(32) Practical demonstrations should form an important part of the coara £ | 
training in hygiene for teachers. They ahonld ho taught by practice to rwogrsi 
defects in children and to do elementary treatment. 

(33) Teat-books onhygirncdcalingwilh Indian conditions nre indispensable 

Physical education. 

(34) The Education Department headquarters stafT should include b well qwl-, 
fied and experienced officer to organiso the scheme for physical instruction in celtes' 
and schools. Hoahonld havoan Inspector for each District. 

(35) Tho physical instructor should have training in the elementary principles 
of physiology, of the hygienic mode of life and of nutrition. 

(30) Health education should find a prominentplacoin the programme of steij 
of tho physical instructor, the aim being to develop in them the incentive and U 
ability to train children to practise healthful living and to enable them to reopen!' 
intelligently in medical inspection. _ , 

(37) Every secondary school should have a fully trained physical instructor, & 
his appointment should be a condition for a grant-in-aid. 

(38) District Inspectors should organise (rainingcampsforphysical instructor, 

lasting about a month, for primary school teachers. , 

(33) A special efiort should tw made to accelerate the rate of progress of pliracw 
education in girls’ schools. . , 

(40) 8omo period orery day during school hours should bo devoted to organi- 
physica! activity but nnduo emphasis on drill is ondosirablo. Oigam'*' S iae> 
should form nn important part of tho curriculum for physical education. 


Corporate activities. 

(41) Tho Education Dopartmontahottld bo strongly represented on the * 

Red Cross Committees in order that tha potential bandit of this important movemo 
may bocomo more widespread throughout tho schools. 

(42) Thocurricultun of tho school should bo arranged to provide at loast o 

period a wcok for some corporate activity in addition to physical framing a 
organised games. , . 

(43) A sustained campaign to interest tho parents in tho school activities «» 
increaso tho opportunities of contact botwcon tho parents and tho school sntn 
most be undertaken. 

(44) Much can bo done through education to improve existing health conditiorMs 
and the simultaneous education of tho child and his parent is an impertao p 

tho corporate nativities of tho school. 


Administration. 

(43) School medical services should be created in tho Provinces. 

(40) The administrative control of these, including the necessary budget pro- 
vision, should bo under tho Education Department, 

(47) In oaoh major Province there shoidd be a Chief School Medical Officer' to 
administer tho school medical sarvico, which sbonld contain a sufficient number of 
doctors for tho administrative and oxoeutivo duties of medical inspection and treat, 
mast of school children. 



(46) In order to promote coordination in' regard to school medical work botwoed 
the Eduoation Department and tho Medical and Pablio Health Departments, a co- 
ordination oommittee consieting of the Director of Publio Instruction, Sutgoon 
Genoral or Inspector General of Civil Hospitals and the Director of Public Hoalth 
. should be set up in major Provinces. 

(49)' In making tho recommendation for tho appointment of a Chief School 
Medical Officer the Committee do not regard it as necessarily involving the appoint- 
ment of a third administrative medical officor at Provincial hoadquarters. Thoy ate 
of opinion that, in-order to socuio os much coordination, as possible and to facilitate 
tho economic use of doctors already in the employment of tho Provincial Govern- 
ments, it may bo found convenient for the Surgeon General or tho Inspector General 
of Civil Hospitals as the case may ho or the Director of Public Health to act os Chief 
School Medical Officer under the Minister for Education. Whether ono of these 
officers acts as Chief School Medical Officor or a separata appointment is made is 
obviously a matter for each Provincial Government to decido. 

(50) Government control over the efficiency of local school modical inspection 
schemes should he exercisod through tho judicious distribution of grants-in-aid to 
tho responsible local bodios. Government grants-in-aid Bhould be at least 50 per cant, 
of the cost. 

(61) Tho oxpondituro on the supervising staff maintained at Provincial and 
District headquarters should ho a chargo on the Provincial funds. 

(62) Continuity in school medical work is vital and tho period of deputation of a 
.doctor for this work should ho at least four to five yoars. 

(53) In the larger towns tho employment of wholetimo school modical officers iB 
essential for efficient service and such officers should not bo ponnittod to engage in 
private practice. A scheme should includo primary and secondary schools and it 
should be a condition of recognition that each school takes part in tho scheme. 

(54) Medical inspection and treatment Bhould bo providod freo for the childron 
of all primary schools and of the primary departments of secondary schools. 

*(65) In secondary schools, particularly in urban areas, tho fees charged should 
include a contribution towards the cost of medical inspection nnd treatment. 

(66) Before a school modical inspection scheme can be drawn up for rural areas, 
a preliminary survey should be made of tho medical facilities available and of tho 
way8 of supplementing them. 

(18) Summary of the main conclusions in this chapter— 

(а) Provision for ensuring the physical welfare of all pupils and students should 
be made on the lines eet out in tho report of tho J oint Committeo. 

(б) The cost of the School Modical Service including provision of meals and 
special schools etc. has, on the analogy of other countries, been estimated at 10 per 
cent, of the total expenditure on the schools. Provision has been made for this in 
tiie estimates of the cost of the national system at the appropriate stagos. 


Ai amended by the Central Advisory Boards of Education and Health. 
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EDtJCATION OF TUB HANDICA^PRl) ‘ 

i. In a national schomo of education which provides for all ohildron according 
to their special aptitudes, it seems only logical that consideration should also bo given 
to thoso children who aro generally classed as * handicapped Little has been done 
so far in this country to meet tho specific requirements of children in this category, 
and there is much that it could profitably borrow from tbo experience and achieve- 
ments of those countries wbieh have been active in this field already. In education- 
ally advnncod countries it is agreed that special provision is necessary for subnormal 
children who fail to keep pace with the majority of their fellows of tho same age- 


■ (II) the physically handicapped. 

2. In schools and in the world outside mental backwardness does not always 
mean the same thing. Among the mentally handicapped two broad types may be 
distinguished ft) those who are born with intelligence below the average and (n) those 
who are * backward ’ owing to some form of maladjustment or physical ailment, 
which hascanscd temporary mental retardation. 

Children who arc mentally handicapped aro not a class radically different from 
tho normal, though tho dividing lino between normality and abnormality seems to 
havo been rising as civilization has advanced in complexity. Throughout the entire 
rnngo of abilities that ohiidren exhibit, the various grades merge almost imperceptibly • 
into ono another. A child who appears to bo dull at. school may not necessarily prove 
a failure in life. A cut-nnd-dricd classification is not always cither possible or deri- 
roblo. A detailed study of individual coses is required and efforts should be mndo to 
traco tbo particular causes which may bo nt the root of o ohild’s failure to make duo 
progress at school. Among the ' backward 1 ohiidren, however, two types ate gene, 
rally found:— 

(i) those who try, end 
(«") thoso who do not try. 

In the former category backwardness may bo duo to— 

(а) lack of proper guidanco in tho initial stago of education, 

(б) wrong mothods of instruction, , 

(c) interruption of study duo to frequent migration or illness, 

(d) specific disabilities which only an expert can diagnose, and 
(c) nervous and temperamental factors, 

Among the letter, tho causes of backwardness may he— • 

(0) lack of vitality, 

(6) environmental influences, f,c., unsatisfactory homo conditions, • 

(c) over-indnlgonco or over-disoiplino at home, and ’ ' 

(1) undetected physical deficiency, 

Tho school mcdioal services will no doubt discover and remedy thoso that are tempo- 
rary or curable. Tbcro will in any cose be an appreciable number of children who 
will need special education only for a limited period, at tho end of which they shonld 
be eble to take their place with their coevals in tho normal group. 

3. Efforts ere being made today to mcasuro tbo degree of ‘ backwardness by 
reference to a definite objective standard. In tbo process of selection it is useful to 
remember that an individual ohild is much too complex in his make-up and interests 

,to be obtained in terms of a few broad principles. ‘Intelligence Tests’ have, 
however, come to be generally regarded as reliable methods and the I. Q. (Intelligence 

, 70 


Hie handicapped may bo divided into two major groups ; 
(I) tho mentally handicapped, and 
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Quotient) or M. E. (Mental Hatio) is considered to be a fairly accurate index of the 
edncable capacity of a child. This method, however, with its stress on abstract 
thinking has obvious limitations, for children with relatively low I. Q.’s may have 
other attributes which will enable them to play their part as independent and useful 
citizens. 

On the basis of intelligence tests subnormal children may be put into three groups. 
Children with I. Q. between 85 and 70 are “ dull ” children. These children cannot 
keep pace with the normal group in the ordinary school course. They will always be 
educationally backward and the chances of their becoming useful citizens will depend 
upon the development of abilities other than scholastic. The " dull ” are able to 
perform certain tasks calling for a limited degree of initiative and responsibility but 
will always need a certain amount of sympathetic supervision, if they are to become 
and remain reasonably efficient. 

Children with L Q. below 70 are usually termed " feeble minded ” ; they may also 
be kept in ordinary schools, provided they are only called upon to deal with simple 
concrete things. Those whose I. Q. falls below 55, i.e., “ imbeciles ”, can find no use- 
ful place in the modem world and require special care at home or in institutions. 

In Western countries it is estimated that the number of people with an I. Q. less 
than 55 is approximately 0-3 per oent. of the population. It would appear on that 
basis that British India has between six to fourteen a population of 1,66,305 which 
will fit into no kind of school when young and into no occupation when grown up. 
If the proportion of 1 per cent, is taken as an approximate figure for the number of 
“ feeble minded ” there are in the same age-groups in this country 5,54,350 children. 
The proportion of the “ dull ” with I. Q. 85-70 is estimated to be about 16 per cent, of 
the age-group, and on that basis the number of children in the category will be 
83,15,260. 

4. It is not desirable for psychological or other reasons to segregate the subnor- 
mal or backward children in schools. ‘ Dull ’ children, apart from intellectual in- 
capacity, may be otherwise sane and normal. Although it may be expedient in the 
course of ordinary grading to separate dull children from the bright ones for a consi- 
derable part of their intellectual training, yet since they will have to learn to live in a 
world with people of all grades of abilities, it is essential that throughout the school 
life they should have opportunities of mingling freely with their brighter fellows and 
of sharing with them such work and pleasures as all ohildren enjoy. The mentally 
handicapped children who are educable should, therefore, remain within the general 
educational system, though special provision will have to be made for their parti- 
cular requirements. Speeialschoolsmayhavetobe provided for the ‘‘feeble minded” 
at a later stage. 

5. The education of handicapped children must, as in the case of the normal, 
aim at enabling them to lead a life of useful service to the community and happiness 
for themselves. The study of individual children will guide the school in determin- 
ing what useful habits they should form, what kind of skill they should acquire,, 
what interests and attitude of mind they should be led to develop and wbat 
knowledge they should strive for. A carefully planned programme suited to the 
child’s potential abilities, academic and vocational, will enable the child to work 
towards definite standards. His success should be gauged in relation to his own 
potentialities rather than in terms of achievements of the normal groups. In 
short, when it is realized that the understanding of the child is of prime import- 
ance and that the subject matter is secondary, then, and only then, can a school 
help each child to realize his own potentialities. 
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0. " Those who havo had opportunities of watchinga successful tcaohar of a dull 
and backward cleas at work havo no doubt of the qualities by which such a teacher 

shines. In the fust place, he shows very clearly that ho is thoroughly familiar with 
children’s ways : he is interested in them as individuals ; ho possesses the power 
of divining whatever Intent possibility is in them and of inspiring them with his own 
confidence in their eventual success ; he is thoroughlyfamiliarwith what appeals to 
oliildrcn, he knows how to provide the tasks that will keep thorn happily and usefully 
occupied and how to mnke work that does not at firat attract a source of pleasure and 
profit ; he is able to turn, the most unto ward circumstance to good account and rc-dircct 
attention into proper channels when it has become diverted elsewhere ; ho is gene- 
rous and open-minded, quick to show sympathy when it is needed but alow to give up 
hope when things arc not going well ; ho is lively and cheerful himself and his example 
and influence breed liveliness and cheerfulness in his pupils ; he may or may cot he 
distinguished academically, hut he will certainly possess a fund of common sense and 
havo an undoubted gift in some direction or other — a gift, perhaps, for dramatic 
work or for musio, or dancing, or games, or craftwork. On tho whole, his interests 
will he active and practical rather than just hookah *, he will be wise and resourceful 
rather than merely clever ; and ho will he more interested in projects rather than 
subjects nnd in children than either 

Teachers with tho qualities described above ore not cosy to find ; hut tho problem 
of ensuring tho supply of such teachers is inseparably hound up with those of the 
selection and training of toaehers in general. There arc not many members of the 
teaching profession in this country who possess experience in handling dull children 
over a long period, for acquaintance with the general principles of human development . 
must necessarily he supplemented by class-room experience and hitherto little atten- 
tion has bccu paid to the dull or backward child as a specific educational problem. 
Tho training colleges will have to face the task almost entirely by themselves, since 
tlioy cannot as in other educationally advanced countries turn to organisations for 
mental welfare, like the National Institute of Industrial Psychology or the Child 
Guidance Clinics, for help and guidance. 

There are at present only two institutions in India for tho education of tho 
mentally handicapped. 

(1) Bodliana, Jhargram, Bengal. 

(2) The Children’s House, Eurscong, Bengal. ^ _ 

Tho first is tho only institution whioh servos tho noeds of all communities in India 
generally ; tho second is an institution catering for European and Anglo-Indian child- 
ion only. 

7. Tho physically hnndicoppod may bo dividod into tho following categories 
(t) Thoso who are deficient in ono or more special senses ; tho blind, tho deaf, 
tho doaf and blind, tho doaf-mutos oto., 

(ti) thoso who are retarded by motor defioienoy including respiratory, heart 
and orthopaodic coses and 

(tit) thoso who are dofoctivo in speech. 

Tho numbor-of the physically handioappod according to the census of 1931, modified 
in tho light of oxport opinion, may vory roughly be put as foUoWB : — 

Blind ‘ 17,60,000 

Deaf-mute .. .. .. .. 2,00,000 

Deaf .. .. 0,00,000 


Cripple (permanently handicapped) 
Delicate (temporarily handioappod) 
Spooeh-Dofootivo 


Not known. 
Not known. 
, Not known. 


* P. 60, Board of Education pamphlet 112. 
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In the absenco of effective remedial measures, climate, customs and quacks must 
have added considerably to these figures during the last ten years. Unfortunately 
no figures relating to these items are available in the 1941 census. 

8. The census of 1931 puts the number of the blind in British India (excluding 
Burma) at 4,35,078, but census figuros can hardly be relied on for educational purposes 
ns there is no standard definition of blindness in this country. If the definition 
adopted by the English Board of Education be accepted, namely, “ so blind as to be 
unable to perform any work for which cyo-sight is essential ”, export calculation 
would then raise the nutnbor of tho blind population in Indio in 1941 to abont 
20,00,000, with about 4,00,000 in the six to fourteen age-group. 

What lias been done up-to-date to tacklo this problem has been very largely 
due to voluntary philanthropic enterprise. There arc in existence 33 societies 
which are gallantly facing this enormous challenge ; of these 25 are for the 
blind only, G are for both blind and deaf, 1 is in combination with a poor asylum 
and 1 with a cripple home. Altogether they have a total enrolment of 1,156 blind 
people, of whom 998 are males and 158 females. Of these 987 are children. 
It will he clear from this how much remains to be done. 

If the problem is to be effectively tackled, the services provided must be com- 
prehensive. It is true that in other countries blind welfare work has been pioneered 
by private philanthropy and the State has come in when private enterprise had 
already made appreciable progress. This country, however, has waited long enough 
and the time has arrived when the State should take up the education of handi- 
capped ohildren as a necessary part of the general scheme, though it will no doubt 
at all times encourage and welcome voluntary assistance. The Board have urged 
that comprehensive legislation in the general interests of the blind should he 
promoted on the lines of the Blind Persons Act in Great Britain. Such legislation 
should ensure among other measures the compulsory education of blind children 
as well as facilities for vocational training to provide employment for the em- 
ployable blind and financial help for those who cannot be made'solf-supporting. 
As a preliminary to launching an (effective scheme for thB welfare of the blind it 
is essential that a special census of the blind persons in India should bo taken as 
Boon as possible. It is also necessary to adopt a Uniform Braille Code for Indian 
languages as a whole. Attempts in the past to overcome the linguistic difficulties 
inherent in this task have failed but last year a special committee of the Board at 
last succeeded in devising a Uniform Braille Code which will, it is hoped, meet the 
demands of the Indian languages and win in time general acceptance. It still 
remains to set up a central press with an up-to-date embossing plant and a 
workshop for manufacturing necessary educational apparatus together with a central 
library to serve all institutions in India. 

Apart from training facilities for the blind there also should bo in every area 
an after-caro department to place those trained in jobs as well as a research bureau 
to investigate improved methods of training and new avenues of employment. 
Special training institutions will also be necessary for training teachers for tho blind 
schools. While the schools with their medical services will do all they can to train 
and place the blind in life, there are numerous other aspects of tho problem, e.g., 
the prevention of blindness, the education of public opinion, begging, etc., which con 
only be tackled effectively by an all-India society with the sanction of tho State 
behind it. It is satisfactory to record that the Government of India have recently 
appointed Sir Clutha .Mackenzie to study the problem and prepare a comprehensive 
scheme for improving the general welfare of the blind population. 
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9. It is a common practice in existing institutions to combine the education 
of the deaf, deaf-mutes and other physically infirm with that of the blind, As their 
requirements arc separate and distinct, there should lie special institutions for the 
•education of each main category. Deaf-mutes and the stone-deaf require educa- 
tion in a special school for the deaf ; the partially denf, according to the degree of 
their defect, should either lie taught in a school or eln«a for the partially deaf, or 
should be placed in the front seats of the class in an ordinary school. 

The existing educational provision for the deaf comprises 313 schools with a 
total enrolment of 1,313 pupils, 

10. One of the most notable expansions of the educational and medical services 
in Western countries during Teeent years, lifts been the development of schemes for 
the education and training of the physically handicapped children, most of whom 
are commonly known ns “ cripples ", The English Board of Education hold that 
there are three vital conceptions which lie at the foundations of any sound applica- 
tion of medical science to the amelioration of the condition of the child disabled or 
crippled by disease or accident— 

(1) there must he restoration of the form and straightness of the body ; 

(2) there must be re-education of the restored functions of the body ; 

(3) reliance for both restoration and rc-cducntion must be placed in the 
inherent powers of the living tissues of the body, of brain ns well as of bone 
and muscle. 

The undeT-vitnIized, the tubercular and the cardiac mny be considered together 
within this somewhat complex group of the physically handicapped. The term 
" delicate ” may be used to cover the sub-group whose deficiencies are more or less 
of a temporary character. The facilities required for the delicate in many nays 
resemble those for the permanently handicapped or the “ cripples Fresh air 
classes and open air schools nre the best Hint cdurntional and medical experts have 
been able to proscribe for this type of child. The open air school should be a play 
ground and a school room combined. Climatic conditions in this country would 
render it necessary to build these schools in localities where the winter is mild and 
the summer not too trying, i.c. at the sea-side or in hill stations of moderate 
height. 

11. The variety of forms of speech defect and the number of causes to which 
those, defects are attributed mate the care, treatment and ednention of children 
suffering from such handicaps extremely complicated. The outstanding cases are 
the speech defects of the deaf and stuttering, which is commonly associated with 
motor defects. A national survey in U.S.A. revealed that 9 in every 1,000 children 
are stutterers and that there were in that country about 1 million school ohildren 
between theages of five and eighteen so handicapped in speech ns to require remedia 
treatment and training, There can be no doubt that the number of children so affected 
in this country is very largo. Treatment can be provided cither in full-time special 
schools, day or residential, or more easily and economically, in special classes c 
after school hours so that the children may be free to attend their ordinary classes 
at other times. It is of course necessary to employ expert teachers and to give indi- 
vidual instruction. It is also important to secure the cooperation of the parents. 

12. Another group of individuals should claim consideration from the educa- 
tionist today.' Those with more easily recognized handicaps, whether physical or 
mental, have received duo consideration in educationally advanced countries for 
many years past but it is only recently that a group, who were usually labelled 

criminals ”, have come to bo classified as “ socially handicapped ” or " social 



misfits ” and regarded as within the possible range of educational reclamation. The 
problem is one of rcolamation rather than segregation. The retributive attitude is 
being gradually replaced in civilized countries by an educational approach and a 
modern educational system in this country should provide facilitio for the proper 
training of this group with a view to rehabilitation.' With the introduction of a 
compulsory system of education, which should keep all children usefully occupied 
in school, the magnitude of the problem will be to some extent automatically 
reduced. Child Guidance Clinics will no doubt be established by authorities to deal 
with delinquent or socially maladjusted children. 

13. The Board have considered the minimum educational qualifications and 
the minimum age for admission to tho appropriate courses of training in the case 
of teachers in special schools for mentally and physically handicapped children and 
are of opinion that generally the requirements here should be the same as in the 
case of primary schools. But they emphasize in agreement with what has been 
stated above that in selecting recruits for such schools special attention will have 
to he paid to personal characteristics and aptitude . They, however, recommend 
that the course of training for the teachers in blind schools should be different 
and that there should be established a special all-India institution for the training 
of teachers of this category. The same will apply in the case of teachers of the 
deaf. 

14. In considering the question of accommodation the Board arc of opinion that 
although the average number in a class in the special school for handicapped children 
should be considerably smaller as a rule than in an ordinary school, this should not 
be regarded as an adequate reason for reducing the size of any class room below that 
of the standard unit prescribed for normal children, that is, 400 sq. ft. Children 
with physical defects require more room for movement and often need special 
furniture, while in the mentally sub-normal class freedom of movement, variety of 
practical occupations and personal supervision by the teacher all demand amplo 
floor space. Special types of construction will be necessary to meet the special 
requirements of these schools and it is likely that much experiment will have to take 
place before the type of accommodation specially suited to Indian conditions can 
be discovered. 

Special schools will, on the whole, be more costly than tho ordinary schools 
and the cost of each type of school will vary with the nature of the special services 
and requirements involved. The special services, the buildings and equipment, 
the higher cost of training and the higher salaries of teachers in some cases will all 
tend to add to the cost of this branch of the educational system. It may be asked 
whether a country like India could or should afford the money for sncli special 
schools, the return for which may not bo proportionate to the expenditure involved. 
The answer is that in a national system intended to satisfy the needs of all it is diffi- 
cult to ignore the claims of those who are unfortunate through no fault of their own. 
Moreover, the money spent in educating thorn may prove a profitable investment 
in view of tho fact that many of the handicapped at the ond of their training may bo 
saved from becoming a burden either on private charity or on the State. 

Consideration has already been given by the Board to this problem and in 
1930 they recommended that tho education of the handicapped should not bo 
neglected and asked Provincial Governments to report what tho position was 
in their areas. The general attitude of the Provinces, as indicated by their replies, 
appeared to bo that whatever funds wore available should be spent in extending 
education among normal children. In spite of this tho mattor was takon up 
again by the Board last year, when they reiterated their opinion that the provision 



0 f gpeoial sohools for mentally and physically handicapped children efioUld he oh 
of the functions of the State and that the question should receive the earnest ant 
imm ediate attention of the educational authorities concerned. They olst 
recommended that the Provinces, Local Administrations and major States should 
make a survey of the mentally and physically deficient population of school going 
age, since in the absence of such information no planning is possible. The time ha: 
come when State action can no longer be delayed. "While in a period of financial 
stringency there may have been some justification for preferring the claims or the 
normal, there can be no excuse for neglecting the needs of the handicapped in a 
scheme of education on really comprehensive lines which is now in contemplation. 

16. Summary of the main conclusions in this chapter 

(i a ) Provision for the mentally or physically handicapped Bhould form an 
essential port of a national Bystem of education and should bo administered by 
the Education Department. 

(6) Hitherto in India Governments have hardly interested themselves at all 
in this branch of education : what has been done has been due almost entirely to 
voluntary effort. 

(c) Wherever possible, handicapped children should not be segregated from 
normal children. Only when the nature and extent of their defect make it 
necessary, should they be sent to speoial schools or institutions. Partially handi- 
capped ohildren Bhould receive special treatment at ordinary schools. 

(d) The blind and deaf need special educational arrangements, including 
specially trained teachers. It may be desirable to establish central institutions 
for training the teachers required. 

(e) Particular care should be taken to train the handicapped, wherever possi- 
ble, for remunerative employment and to find such employment for them. After- 
care work is essential. 

(/) In the absence of any reliable data it is impossible to estimate what would 
be the cost of making adequate provisionfor the handicapped in India;10pcr cent, 
of the total ejpendituic on Basie (uid High Schools has been set aside for special 
services, which include such provision, and it is hoped that this will suffice. 



CHAPTER X. 


RECREATIVE AND SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

’l. In recent years tlio conviction lias been growing that education in the real 
Dense should be a training in the process of social adjustment rather than the mero 
injection of a special dose of mental, moral or physical instruction. Consequently, 
an important aim of school and college life should ho to provide opportunities for 
social and civic training outsido ns well os inside the classroom. One means of achiev- 
ing this aim is by tlic provision and organisation of recreative and social activities- 
In the past these activities were mainly organised independently of the teacher and 
so were “ extra-curricular " in the strict sense. In recent years, however, they hove 
been claiming an increasingly important place in the curriculum and demanding 
greater collaboration and assistance from the teachers. 

Recreative activities offer a valuable means of satisfying urges which arc in- 
herent in the nature of nearly all young people, c.g., gregariousness, loyalty, sympathy, 
curiosity, imitation and love of approbation. The child is not bom a social bring 
and during the earlier stages’ of his education he needs to bo made to realiso that 
ho is a member of a larger social order and that there aro units outside himself which 
he cannot possibly ignore. Recreative activities should offer natural situations in 
which children can learn subconsciously what they aro not so likely to learn in tho 
classroom, the spirit of co-operation and team work both in thought and action. 
Such qualities as leadership, initiative, resourcefulness and so on cannot be developed 
simply by studying tho usual subjects of tho curriculum but recreative activities 
offer a very wide field for their development. Further, when boys and girls find 
themselves engngod in activities alongside others of their own age and range of under- 
standing, interests and ideals, the experience so acquired tends to be of o more per- 
manent and useful nature than that obtained from books. Finally, those individuals 
■who arc different or have special aptitudes are likely to discover in this widor 
field some activity for tho exercise of their powers. 

2. The need for recreation cannot be limited only to tho school population : 
it is a necessity for everyone at every stage of life. For this reason in n national 
system of education recreation in different forms should be provided for all and so 
should social services in the wider sense. Local conditions should naturally be taken 
into consideration while organising any form of activity. There will be three main 
fields whoso needs must be explored — 

(1) The school and college period; 

(2) The adolescent period in the case of those who have left school ; 

(3) Social Service generally. 

3. It is not intended to devote much space hero to the activities belonging to the 
school and college stages. These have already established their claim to an increas- 
ingly important place in the curriculum and in course of time it is reasonable to 
expect that they will bo regarded in India as no less essential a feature of full-time 
instruction than they are elsewhere. A brief roferonce may be made to cortain general 
tendencies and tho way to deal with them. 

In the early years of Basie education tho social impulses of children are only 
slightly developed. Physically they arc not strong enough to take part in tho more 
strenuous forms of sport or socially conscious enough to be enthusiastic about team 
games. Such activities as gardening, folk dancing, Swedish drill and other forms 
of physical exercises, Junior Red Cross groups, acting, Cubs and Bluebirds, games 
(indoor and outdoor), athl.ctics, excursions, and hobbies aro most suitable for children 
•■up to oloven or twolvo years of age. Since the social impulses begin to develop more 
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strongly about the age of 12-13 tl/c on«ct of ndnlereenrc i' the lime for organ!*' 
recreative activities of (lie corporative tvpe. For children of this afro, dchatiri, 
firanuif if>, organised same?, inter-school lompctitimis etc. should lie prori'M. 
Veiling l-anuon.’ Cluls may iirntnc enthusin' m in rural urea". 

Besides the nlnne activities, there lire many indigenous games in different f.irts 
of flic coinitty. the full wn-ative \ nine of u liieli for ecliool piirpo-e" 1ms Mill to h 
explored. 

•1. As the |Hipd p.is-e- 1 In i nigh the High School mid approaches the ljniver-it; 
stage, he becomes inciea-iiigly eon cions of the society in which he is moving. The 
Bov Seoul., (iirl Guide mid similar movements, .hmior Ited C’rrM (Iroups, Debat- 
ing and Dramatics, t'o-opemtive S'vb'ticn. Utirnl Uplift Societies, in addition to hi; 
normal games and hobbies will probably satisfy him up to the end oFhis High School 
tnreer lint after that he nil! requite L, i!ii''t!iing rather more advanced. Moreover, os 
his social cnnwunroi-t i. enlarged, he will Income interested in social net iritis' 
designed for the benefit of other people than himself. From early in the ndole-eeat 
period the idea of social service should be inculcated. j 

For the successful organisation and functioning of recreative activities it * 5 I 
imperative to have amjile playing field; and playgrounds. In this connection the | 
Hcpnrt of the Board’s Coininiltee on School Building's, which outlines the pro- 
vision required for thee in every type of school should be consulted. 

0. Tn recent year one of the most striking and important educational develop- 
ments in civilized countries has been the great expansion in the provision and main- 
tenance of recreative facilities for young people in tho ngc-giuiip 1-1-20. after they 
have ceased full-time attendance at school. The problem of dcajmg with young 
people no longer under school discipline mid subject to new experiences, problems 
and temptations, with which it was impossible to deal adequately while they were at 
school, is one or tho adolcwcnt problem', which lias always engaged the attention of 
educationists nncl social workers. In addition to moral there are nl-o economic issues, 
for young people at this stage are often unsettled in their employment and in need 
of good advice. In the third place there is the need for nniudng them and keeping 
them fit. Progressive employers nre increasingly realizing flint it is in their own 
interests as well as thoscol their young employees tosatisfy these needs hut theirun- 
nided efforts, particularly in this country, will go a vwysmnll way towards solving 
the problem ns a whole. 

The principal argument in favour ofDay Continuation Schools is that they will 
contribute largely towards the desired cud but even so they can hardly be expected 
to covor the whole period between tho end of full-time education and the age at which 
n boy or girl can bo regarded ns a full adult member of society nor will they cover 
all the possible fields of desirable ’ activities, particularly on the recreations 
side. It is not advisable tlint the amusements of the young should bo too obviously 
under the direction and supervision of authority. To promote the object in new 
something more clastic is needed and it is hoped to find this in what is now popularly 
called the Youth Movement. Tho over-riding purpose of this movement in England, 
where it is now taking firm root, has been to improve the health, happiness and Id - 
round efficiency of its members. It aims not at superseding but at enlisting the he p 
of all voluntary associations and bodies w hoso objectives are in lino with this general 
purpose and at filling tho gaps where these exist. Tho main aim must, therefore, 
bo to continue to keep in touch with young people after they have left school and 
to see that they nre provided with healthy amusement andtogivothem unobtrusive 
guidance through a number of problems and pitfalls to which they "ere only rarely 
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exposed while still oE school age. The consensus of opinion in America, where this 
movement, is also gaining popularity is, that when compulsory attendance end3,'t.lm 
school leavers have still to he trained in the art of citizenship. The question there- 
fore is a much larger one than that which used to he called " keeping hoys and girls 
out of temptation.”' 

G. In India 320 lnkhs of young people come witiiin the age-group 14-20. Tho 
problem of dealing with such large numbers is a formidable ono. Valuable as 
is tho work which they are doing, it can hardly be said that the organisations now* 
working in this field, e.g. theY. M. C. A.,Y. IV. 0. A., the Boy Scout and Qitl Guide 
Movements, the Hindustan Scouts with its Girl Scout section, the Ilanukrislma 
Mission, etc. are adequate and sufficient in number to eater for this large number 
of young people. AnAU-India Youth Movement wh'ch would aim at coordinating 
the activities of these bodies, at helping them to extend their range and at supple- 
menting their efforts is what is really required. 


One of the main problems in work of this kind is to get and train the rigiit kind 
of people as leaders. Experience in the West has shown that leadership is the 
key-stone on which this movement rests. It; success and indeed its existence 
depend almost entirely on the degree of contact between leaders and class members - 
so that the personality of the leader is of paramount importance. The good youth 
leader muBt have sound technical training, feme knowledge of psychology (gained 
practically rather than theoretically), understanding, adaptability, a sense of value 
a sense of humour, a power of arousing enthuBinsm and last, hut not least, tact" ’ 


. At the end of the war a number of officers and others who hnvc occupied „osi- 
tions of responsibility in the services will be demobilised. It is not suggested that 
military discipline is required in a Youth Movement ; very far from it But the nconlo 
in question mil presumably have exhibited some of the qualities of leadershin md 
may he suitable for training as youth leaders. They may also he better able th„„ 
others to deal with the demobilised soldier, who fining that hchas Srat^ed o 

JoTwXotkh m “ y agam C ° TOtitUte a “ SMi “l Problem in a 


«. a country so large as India or with such varying condifinne it 

^£ 5 ^******* ** SS 

which tove a wide appLh (THd “fT*"* 

all kinds, particularly in towns (3) Young Farmers’ clubs u\ n • ’ c,ubs of 
(5) Hiking (G) Youth Hostels, siuting* “>' 0nS 
similar organisations which are commonly found in schooband 5,p Closs l and other 
to young people of this age-range. In addition to the 0 ®§ cs ’ also appeal 

such as cooking, first aid, arts and crafts (sewing, fitting and nctivitics 

(child hygiene and care of the young), as well as mii„v "t ' reavm 8)imothercrnft 
be provided for Indian girls and young married women f mD5 sho «W 

vity which brings young people together for the purpose 1 ^ - ^ kmd of acti * 

s»i2SS£$a«aie - 



While Provincial or smeller areas, e.g. districts, most remain the primary 
units for organisation, on All-Min Youth Coinmittoo bIiouH be appointed to give 
central guidance and advice and to assist the development of the movement by 
training leaders and by giving iinnncinl assistance where necessary. 

The ultimate object is to hove in each Province 2 District Organisers (1 man and 
1 woman), and 4 Assistant Organisers ( 2 men and 2 women ) for each district. _ Ab 
there aro 220 districts in the whole of British India, the number of District Organisers 
will ho 402 (half of theso will bo women), nnd Assistant Organisers 901 (half of thee 
will bo women). Two Central Training Institutions are envisaged, one for training 
men organisers and tho other for women, since the training will involve two distinct 
types of technique. To begin with it is proposed to train 100 men and 100 women 
organisers each year, and tho process will go on until the required number is reached 
for each land. Tho duration of the training period will be not loss than one year. 
Training centres will nlso be used for training part-time as well ns full-time lenders 
nnd for giving refresher courses and such furthertraining ns experience may suggest, 

9. Tho third phase of recreative and socinl activities extends to the whole field of 
social service. There is no need to stress the importance of this in n country like 
India where the standard of living of the masses and the amenities of life generally nre 
so much inferior to those which obtain in many other countries. Whnt should he 
dono to organiso social service more effectively 1ms been set out in the report of the 
Committee appointed by the Board in 1940 to consider this subject. Its main con- 
clusions are summarised below: — 

(1) (a) There should bo established in India, preferably nt Delhi, n centre in 
whioh an impartial and thorough examination of the problems connected with the 
Social Services nnd Public Administration in it® relation to the Socinl Services, could 
be carried out. 

(h) For this purpose a central body, to be colled the All-Indin Council of 
Social Service, should be set up with an institute for research under its control. 

(c) Inordcrtlmtthecontrnl institution might bent nil times in close touch with 
practical problems nnd have Bomeplncewlieronctunlcxpcrimentscould bccniriod 
ont it would bo extremely desirable that there should be closely associated with it, if - 
not under tho same direction, a training school for social workers. 

(2) In each province nnd other InTgc administrative areas there should be at 
least one centre affiliated with the All-India Council the main object of which would 
be to stimulate and co-ordinate the work of social service agencies, voluntaiy end 
official, in the area nnd to nrrnngc for the training of social workers of nil grades. 

(3) Training in social work should be given to the officials of public deport- 
ments concerned with the social services os well as to the workets of voluntary 
bodies. 

(4) Every University in India should have a department for extramural 
work in charge of an officer who has had a thorough training in Social Service. 

(5) As most of India’s population is in the rural areas, corresponding impor- 
tonce should bo attached to training for sendee in rural areas persons with n real 
knowledge of and interest in country life. 

(6) Tho composition of tho proposed All-India Council of Social Service and 
tho staff of the proposed Central Institute and their remuneration should he as set 

out in paragraphs 11-14 of the report. 

(7) The annual recurring cost of the Central Institute estimated nt 
between Bs. 75,000 and Bs. 1,00,000 should he borne by tbo Government of India 
for an initial period of five years. 
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(8) Every effort should be made to build up an endowment fund which 
would make the Central Institute self-supporting within a reasonable period. 

10. Summary of the main conclusions in this chapter 

(a) The provision of recreative and social activities on an adequate Beale i& 
an essential feature of any modern educational system. 

(b) Apart from the needs of boys and girls in schools and colleges special atten- 
tion should be paid to those in the 14 — 20 age group who are no longer attending 
school. To serve these a Youth Movement on an All-India basis should be set up. 

(c) A Youth Movement should aim at co-ordinating and supplementing rather 
than superseding the work of organisations already dealing with aspects of this 
problem. 

(d) The main need of a Youth Movement will be for leaders, both men and 
women, who will have to be specially trained. The possibility of finding suit- 
able recruits among demobilised Officers and N. C. O’s. should be explored. 

(e) The provision of social and recreative facilities for adults should form an 
important part of any Social Service Boheme. Reference is invited to the report 
of the Board’s Committee on Social Service and Public Adminis tration (1941). 

(f) It is impossible to estimate the ultimate cost of the provision contemplated 
in this chapter. Rs. 1 crore may be included in the estimate. 



CHAPTER XI 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAUX 

- 1. The Employment Bureau ia an essential adjunct to any educational system. 
In one sense schools and colleges are the factorieswhich turn out what are potentially 
the most important and valuable of all of a country’s products, viz. its future workers 
and citizens. It may seem strange that education authorities should take less trouble . 
than other manufacturers to find a market for their output, hut in India this is un- 
fortunately the fact. Hardly anything is done to advise parents as to the occnpa- 
'tions for which their children are most fitted or to place those leaving school or col- 
lege in suitable posts. The fact that openings to progressive and remunerative em- 
ployment in India are more restricted 'than in most other countries makes the absence 
of such a service all the more regrettable. 

2. The main functions of an Employment Bureau may he summarized as fol- 
lows 


(а) to establish contact with all schools from which on completing the course 
bpys-and girls normally enter employment and to advise parents, and head 
teachers in the tight of (»' } school records (it) aptitude and other testa (tit) the open- 
ings for employment available in the area, as to the occupations which leavers 
should seek to enter ; 

(б) to establish contact with employers of Labour in the area with a view to 
(i) ascertaining what openings are likely to be available and the essential qualifi- 
cations for filling them (it) persuading employers to recruit their employees through 
the Employment Bureau (its) minimising so far as possible blind-alley occupa- 
tions ; 


(c) to place in suitable employment those leavers who have not already obtained 
posts for themselves ; 


(i) to arrange for the after-care of young workers especially in order to deal 
with misfits (Experience in Great Britain has shown that it is normal for young 
workers, particularly in the lower grades of Labour, to change their jobs several 
times before settling down), and 

(e) to establish and supervise in cooperation with employers regular systems 
of apprenticeship in those trades for which these ore suitable. 


3. The senior members of the staff of an Employment Bureau must be carefully 
selected persons of both sexes with specialist qualifications. Since it is essential that 
they should be familiar with school organisation and with the psychology of children, 
particularly adolescents, some practical experience of teaching is necessary. First- 
hand experience of industrial conditions is desirable but not so important. It may, 
however, be regarded as essential that all Employment Officers should undergo a 
course of Applied or Industrial Psychology, including aptitude and intelligence testing. 


iho services of the experts now engaged in selecting Officers and N. C. O’s. for the 
Fighting Services may become available after the war and form the nucleus of the 
organisation required. 

, d. The Employment Bureau should be regarded as an integral part of the edu- 
cational administrative service and under the direct control of the Director of Public 
Instruction. Whether it is centralised or has a number of local branches is d'matter 
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will certainly be necessary to have branches at all tbe headquarters of the Provincial 
Educational Districts and probably at tbe other large centres of population as well. 

The Employment Bureau should be responsible for leavers from all types o f Senior 
Basic, Junior Technical and High Schools. Universities and other institutions of 
University rank should preferably have Employment Bureaux or Appointment Boards 
of their own since their graduates will probably seek employment over a wider area 
bnt there is no reason why they should not make use of the Education Department’s 
facilities, if they wish to do so. It would serve a useful purpose if in all larger 
schools and colleges at auy rate there were *■ careers ” masters andmembeis of the 
staffs with the specific duty of maintaining close contact with the Employment 
Bureaux. 

In Great Britain the Employment Bureaux for school leavers originally formed 
part of Employment Exohanges under the control of the Ministry of Labour. Ex- 
perience, however, showed that school leavers require specialised treatment by people 
familiar' with educational conditions and it was agreed that the work of Juvenile 
Employment, including Unemployment Insurance, should be handed over to those 
Local Education Authorities which were prepared to undertake the task. Before the 
war most of the larger Authorities had already accepted the responsibility. In India 
Employment Exchanges have not yet been established, though the Labour Tribu- 
nals set up for war purposes may provide the basis for such an organisation after the 
war. In any case they should have collected data which will be valuable for Em- 
ployment Bureaux. It cannot, however, be too strongly emphasised that these 
Bureaux, which are concerned directly with the output of educational institutions, 
should be under the control of the Education Department. 

5. -In the absence of any experience under Indian conditions it is impossible to 

form any accurate estimate of the probable cost of establishing Employment Bureaux 
on a national scale. So far as British India is concerned, the average number of 
leavers who mil come within their purview annually will be 52,00,000 from Senior Baric 
Schools and 12,00,000 from High Schools. About half of these will be girls. Of the 
Senior Basic School leavers, at least three-quarters will come from rural areas and the 
great majority will go to work on the land when they leave sohool. These will make 
a comparatively email demand on the services of the Employment Bureau. Of the 
remainder, until it becomes more common for girls to enter industrial or commercial 
occupations, the main avenues of employment for girls will be in teaching, nursing 
and similar avocations, recruitment to which will be made as a rule directly through 
the schools. ° 

The clientele of the Employment Bureaux will therefore mainly consist of boy 
leavers from Middle Schools in urban areas, from Junior Technical and Industrial 
Schools and those boy leavers from High Schools of various types who do not intend 
to proceed to Universities or other places of further education. An annual expendi- 
ture calculated at the rate of Be. 1 per school leaver, viz. Rs. 64,00,000 should cover 
the ultimate cost of Employment Bureaux. 

6. S umm ary ol the main conclusions in this chapter 

. (°) Employment Bureaux form an essential part of educational administra- 

tion : they are especially necessary in India in view of the restricted openings at the 
moment for progressive employment. 

(6) Employment Bureaux, if they are to fulfil successfully the functions set 
out in this chapter, must be staffed by trained experts with practical experience 
of teaching and of industrial conditions. 
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(c) While oontaot should be maintained with Unemployment Exchanges, 
Labour Dibunals, eto., established by other Departments, Employment Bureaux, 
which deal with the output of educational institutions, should be under the control 
of the Education Department. 

(d) It is estimated that the gross annual cost of running Employment Bureaux 
(apart from, those separately established by institutions of University rank) will 
amount to Bs. 64,00,000. This should be regarded ultimately as a normal part of 
administrative expenditure. 



chapter xn 


ADMINISTRATION 

1 No scheme of educational reconstruction mil produce the desired result un- 
less it is administered with vision and efficiency. The new arrangements set out in 
this report, in view of their scope and complexity, will create problems which 
will caU for the exercise of both these qualities in a high degree. 

Apartfromannmberofeducationalinstitutions of anAE-India character, which 
together with the CentraEy Administered Areas come under the control of the 
Government of India, responsibility for aU forms of education in their areas rests 
with the Provincial and State Governments. 

2. No attempt has been made in tins report. to deal in any detail with 
the problem of the organisation of public instruction in the Indian States. Some of 
the larger States are already in advance of the rest of India in the provision which 
they make in this respect and it may be assumed that, they will be anxious to keep 
pace with any reconstruction scheme that may be introduced in British India. In 
the case of those States which do not constitute economic units for educational deve- 
lopment on a large scale, the solution maybe found in grouping them where geogra- 
phically convenient or in attaching small states to larger ones which arc contiguous. 
Small isolated states may also arrange to participate in the facilities of the nearest 
educational unit in British India. It will clearly be desirable that arrangements 
should he made particularly in-the higher stages of education for nil States to have 
access to institutions in British India and vice versa. 

3. So far as British India is concerned, it would seem inevitable that for geogra- 
phical, historical and other reasons the Provinces should remain the main units for ad- 
ministrative purposes, except in regard to Universityand higher Technical education, 
which will he dealt with later. It is true that in Beveral respects some of them are 
by no means ideal as administrative units for education. It is also clear that the 
establishment of a national system on the scale contemplated in this report 
will involve (o) much closer cooperation between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments, ( b ) the breaking down of inter-Provincial barriers, (c) financial arrangements 
weighted in the interest of the poorer areas. 

4. With regard to (a) there can be Ettle doubt as to the necessity of an All-India 
system of education being planned on an All-India basis and this for economic and 
other reasons will involve close cooperation between the Centre and the Provinces. 
In virtue of what has been achieved in recent years the Board feel that their constitu- 
tion may provide the framework for the cooperative machinery required, though 
it will need to he strengthened and provided with enlarged authority 
and an adequate staff. Apart from the need for national planning and for coordi- 
nation of effort on a national basis as the plans are carried into effect, the consequen- 
tial reform of educational finance, whatever the precise form it may take, will 
almost certainly involve Borne kind of subsidy from Central to Provincial revonues. 
This need not, however, entail any onerous interference by the Centre in Provincial 
affairs : indeed in the Board’s opinion it would be impracticable as well as undesir- 
able for thB Centre to intervene in the sphere of local administration. At the same 
time there will have to be somB effective liaison botwoen the Central and Provincial 
Education. Departments in order that the former may not only advise and assist 
the latter in. conforming to the general scheme but may also ascertain that the 
aeatral subsidies are being spent on approved developments. A similar arrange- 
ment has been workman England for many years with surprisingly little 6iotkm 
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andincro aaing benefit to all concerned ; onoo n consciousness of identity of interest* 
has boon established, there is no reason why a similar degreo of cordial cooperation 
should not bo achieved in Tndia. Tho prospects of tliis will bo substantially 
enhanced, if arrangements can be made for the interchange of administrative officers 
on the lines envisaged by the Board in theirreport on the Recruitment ofEdncntion 
Officers, 1913. 

S. With regard to (b) it is clear that the location of technological and research 
institutions must be largely determined by industrial and commercial requirements 
and not by Provincial areas. It is at tho same time essential that in a national system, 
students, whatever their place of origin, should bnvo access to those institutions which 
provido the special training which thoy need. To make this possible reciprocal 
arrangements will be required for the admission of students and there must be an 
All-India body to see that these arrangements are effective nnd generally to control 
and coordinate development. Suggestions n9 to the way in which a National Coun- 
cil for Technical Education should be constituted have been made in Chapter V. 

Tho arrangements proposed for ensuring coordination of University education 
on an All-India basis have been set out in Chapter IV. 

G. With rcgnrd to (e) it is impossible to forecast nt this stage what form the 
future arrangements for financing n national system of eduention will take. That 
they will require a drastic change in tho existing system is obvious end that subs- 
tantial assistance from Central revenues will have to be forthcoming is extremely 
probable. This assistance may tako tho form of block grants for approved schemes 
or for a period of years or of a percentage of approved expenditure, which may vary 
at different stages of education, or of a porccntngo of expenditure under various 
headings such ns teachers’ salaries’, spccinl services nnd so on. But whatever tho form 
it takes, unless tho whole cost of education becomes a charge on Central revenues, 
which is unlikely, it will bo oquitablo to weight the formula adopted in the interests of 
thoso Provinces whose own rovonue-prodncing capacity is below nverage. 

7. Tt will l>n for Provincial Governments to make such changes in their adminis- 
trative arrangements ns may bo nocossiry to enable a reconstruction scheme on a 
largo scale to be carried out properly. It may, however, be useful to moke certain 
observations in tho light of past experience. 

It appears to bo generally agreed by those competent to judge— Provincial 
reports have boon eloquent on tho subject for years past — that a great mistake was 
raado when the odministration of eduention, particularly in tho lower stages, was 
handed over to local bodies. In theory it is a good thing to rnlist local interest in 
education and there is much to bo said for delegating n certain amount of control to 
local bodies, provided that thoy are competent to exercise it. In practice, however, 
irremediable harm has been done by bnnding over responsibility for the education 
of the rising generation to bodies whose members arc in tbe main uneducated or 
uninterested in education or both. Tho situation becomes still worse when 
local bodies do not posso'-s tho funds which thoy would require to discharge 
their duties properly, even if they were willing and able to do so. It is unnecessary 
to repeat boro the charges of irresponsibility, incompetence, ill-trcatmcntof teachers, 
religious and political bias, nepotism and other forms of graft which make such fro- 
quont and gloomy reading in tho Provincial reports. It is significant that soveral 
of the popular Governments whioh attempted to introduce educational reforms on a 
largo scale, found their efforts' to a large extent vitiated by the apathy and incompe- 
tence of local bodies. 
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8. It would, therefore, appear essential that before embarking on their recon- 
struction. programmes Provincial Governments should resume all educational powers 
' from local bodies, except where they are satisfied that these are competent to under- 
take the enlarged responsibilities. In order, however, to retain local interest in 
education as far as possible it is contemplated that where sufficient people with the 
requisite knowledge, enthusiasm, integrity and standing are prepared to offer their 
services, School Boards should be established to deal with Basic (Primary and Middle) 
Schools in areas of suitable size as well as bodies of School Managers for individual 
schools. The members of these bodies in both cases should he nominated by the 
Provincial Education Department and it cannot be too strongly emphasised 
that they should on no account be set up, unless enough people of the 
right kind are available to serve on them. Schools mamtained by private 
bodies will as a rule have boards of managers of their own. The School 
Board .should appoint one or more of its members either to serve on the 
Managing Body of each recognised school (Government or Aided) in its area 
or, where there is no managing body, to take a personal interest in the welfare 
of the school. The powers of these bodies may be gradually enlarged, aB and when 
they prove their value but should in no case include any control over the appoint- 
ment, promotion, transfer or dismissal of teachers. Where such bodies after a 
■' reasonable period of trial show themselves apathetic or inefficient, they should be 
at once abolished. 

As enlightenment spreads and interest in education increases, it may be both 
desirable and practicable to establish Education Committees for larger districts with 
such functions, advisory and/or executive, na circumstances may suggest and at the 
Provincial centre an Advisory Board on somewhat similar lines to the Central 
Advisory Board of Education. 

9. Whatever may he the precise form of the administrative arrangements which 
Provincial Governments may regard as essential in order that a national system of 
education may be established and controlled on efficient lines, it iB obvious that 
- its success must very largely depend on the calibre of the paid administrative service. 
Here as elsewhere drastic changes in the existing system will he necessary. 

Two years ago the Bengal Government called the attention of the 
Board to the serious deterioration in the standard of the educational 
administrative service. They ascribed this partly to the gradual dying out of 
Indian Educational Service but mainly to the deliberate depression of the status and 
emoluments of Education Officers in comparison with those of officers of other 
Imperial and Provincial Services and to the prevailing practice of filling vacancies in 
the higher grades by promoting from the lower and thus precluding the recruitment of 
candidates with first-class qualifications who would not be prepared to apply for enfay 
to the lower grades. All the other Provincial representatives on the Board echoed 
Bengal’s concern and a Committee was appointed to examine the question 
of the recruitment of Education Officers. The report of this Committee, 
to which reference has already been made, was unanimously adopted by the 
- Board at their meeting in January 1943. It advocates the following grades and 
salaries for Education Officers : — 

Assistant Inspectors . . Rs. 150—10—250 (Efficiency Bar)/10— 350 p. m. 

Deputy Inspectors . . Rs. 250—15—550 (Selection Grade)/20— 750 p. m. 

Grade I . . . . Rs. 400—25—1000 p. m. 

Special Posts, including Chief Inspectors ") The number and remuneration 
(Male and Female), Deputy Directors of Public V of these will meanly depend on 
Instraction, Directors of Public Instruction. J the size of the area.' 
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10. The no«d for creating a strong Education Department at the Centre in order 
to provide tlio stimulus and assistance vrhloli tfho cstablislimcnt of a national system 
of education will require line already been mentioned, nnd it is obviorn that the essen- 
tial co-operation between the Centro nnd tbo Provinces would be facilitated and 
strengthened, if the senior officers of both were not only interchangeable but also 
conscious of belonging to the same service. While tbo Board, however, accepted 
tho view of their Committee that ns things now are, the establishment of an All-India 
education servico in succession to tho Indian Educational Service was impracticable, 
they emphasised the need for arrangements for tho interchange of administrative 
officers between tho Provinces nnd tho Centre nnd between one Province and another. 
The administrative problems raised by the introduction of a national system of 
education ore so vast and complicated that they necessitate further consideration 
of this particular point. A possible i-olution may bo that there should bo one 
senior educational service for tho whole of British India but in order to ensure a fair 
amount of representation to individual provinces somo posts should be filled through 
tho Federal and others through Provincial Public Servico Commissions, the 
numborin each case to bo determined according to tho ratio which tho approved 
establishment of such posts in tho Central or Pros incial servico, ns tho caso may 
bo, bears to the approx od establishment for tho who’o country. Officers appointed 
through either channel should bo regarded as equal in status and equnlly eligible for 
promotion or for transfer. It need hardly bo added that tho remuneration and 
goneral conditions applicable for this proposed sorvicc must bo such ns to make it 
not loss attractive than otlior senior Government services. 

1 1. Another point needs stressing. The Director of Public Instruction should be 
responsible to Government for tbo general administration of education (other than 
University and higher Technical education) throughout tho Province. For this 
purpose ho should be Socratoiy for Education, if such a post is really necessary, 
as well as Director of Publio Instruction. There can bo no possiblo justification 
for interposing an officer without an export knowledge of education betwoon tho 
Director of Public Instruction and tho Minister or Board to whom ho should bo 
directly responsible. 

12. Stops must also bo taken to ensure closer coordination between a national 
education sorvico and tho othor sorvicos with which it is closely connected. Com- 
plaints hnvo not boon unknown in tho past that Commissioners, Collectors and other 
district officers havo boon ignorant of or have ovon deliberately ignored "the policy 
of tho Provincial Government in regard to oducation so far as it has affected their 


and Provincial Govommonts will tako stops to see that their polioy is not only known 
to but is also loyally cairiod out by all thoir officors, whatever their status may be. 

18. Summary ol the main conclusions in this ohapter : — 

(®) The Provinces should remain the main units for educational adminis- 
tration oxeept in regard to University and highor Toohnical oducation, tho acti- 
vities of which should bo co-ordinated on on All-India basis. 

(6) In the event of the Indian States taking part in eduoationol development 
oman AH-India scale it may be necessary in order to form oconomio educational 
unite to group the smaller ones or attach them to larger States or contiguous 


particular areas. The extent to which tho successful functioning of a national system 
of education will dopond on tho cooperation of all concerned need hardly bo omphasis- 
od, and it may bo assumod that when such a system is introduced, both the Central 



(c) A national system of education -will require much closer co-operation, 
financial and otherwise, between the Central and Provincial Governments. 

(d) Provincial Governments should be left to make such changes in their 
administrative arrangements as the carrying out of education developments on the 
scale contemplated may require. Experience, however, suggests that they would 
be well-advised to resume all educational powers from local bodies, except where 
these are functioning efficiently. 

(e) In order to enlist local interest in education, School Managing Bodies, 
School Boards and. District Education Committees may he constituted, if and 
when sufficient people of the right type are available to serve on them. An Edu- 
cation Advisory Board for the whole Province may he desirable. 

(/) A strong Education Department will be required at the Centre and in this 
connection the scope and functions of the Central Advisory Board should be 
enlarged. 

(g) Stops should be taken in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Board’s Committee on the Recruitment of Education Officers (1943) to cheek 
the present deterioration in the status and calibre of the educational adminis- 
trative service and to enable it to secure the services of the type of officer who 
will be capable of carrying a scheme of the kind contemplated into successful 
operation. 

(h) Arrangements should be made for the exchange of officers between the 
Centre and the Provinces and between one Province and another. The desirability 
of establishing a senior educational administrative service on an All-India basis 
should receive consideration, 

(t) The Director of Public Instruction should be directly responsible for the 
general administration of education, other than University and higher Technical 
education, throughout the Province. He should also be Secretary for Education, 
should it be thought necessary to keep in existence a separate post of this kind. 

(j) Provision has been made under each separate branch of education for the 
cost of administration which may be estimated at 5 per cent, of the gross annual 
expenditure. 



CONCLUSION 

[Tho figures itnd estimates contained in this report refer, unless otherwise stated, 

t0 from the'figraes given at the end of each of the foregoing chapters it will be seen 
that the estimated annual cost of the various branches of a national system of educ* 
tion on the lines recommended therein, if rounded off to the nearest lakh, will work out 
os under when the system is in full operation, It should be My/realised that these 
estimates are based on pre-war standards both in regard to population and cost of 
living. 


Estimated 

oat 

expendi- 
ture to be 
met from 
!pabllefrmda. 


Estimated 

gross 

annual 

expenditure. 


1. Basic (Primary end Middle) Education 

2. Pre-Primary Education .. 

3. High School Education . . 
d. University Education .. 

8. Technical, Commercial end Art Education 
S. Adult Education ,. 

7. Training of Teachers ,. 

8. School Medical Service* . . 

8. Education of the Handicapped' , . 

10. Recreative and Social Aotivitiee .. 

11. Employment Hniearnf .. 

12. Administration! . . . . 


ToUl 


Bs. in latchs. 
200,00 
8,20 

70.00 

0,00 

10.00 

3.0D 


1,00 

BD 


312,60 


Eati mated 
income 
from 
aonrcea 
other 

than pnblio 
funds. 


Re. in lakhs. 


20,00 

2,90 

2,00 


1,70 


33,80 


Bs. 


in lakhs. 
200,00 
3.20 
60,00 
0,70 
8,00 
3,00 
A.60 


1,00 

00 


277,00 


* An amount eqnal to 10 nor cent, of the gross expenditure at the npprrcpri*^ _ g 
provided to meet the cost of the School MedieaTServfWimdEdutstiun ofthe Hanoi pp~- ^ ^ 
t Special provision has been made for this service in the beginning : ultimately 
sorbed in Administration. ' n Ttjsossnnwd 

t Provision to cover the cost of Administration has been included at all stages, 
that this will approximate to 8 per cent of the gross expenditure. , « national 

ft would appear from tha statement above that the annual net cost 



spent from publio funds on the provision of various wrms or f total 

deduction should in fact be practicable in the initial stages. In 1910-al. ou f - ti _ ^ 
expenditure of about Bs. 30 orores, Bs.17^ orores came from publio ■ 
already explained, however, it haa been thought advisable to work out tne ^ 

national system as if a start had to he made from the very beginning on * 
desirable to reckon the sum now spent on education from public ...increase 
towards meeting the cost in part at any rate of providing for the pioapec _ . ^ ^ 
in population during the period which must elapse before a national sene 
operations •« it . funds 

2. Tor reasons explicit in the report it would ho impossible, 1 f. a ^ ^ 
required were available, to give complete effect to the proposals wnion ie ^ 
a period of less than 40 years. While it ie impracticable, ot so early a stoge Mary 
plans on a provincial basis have been prepared, to indicate the precise stops ^ 
to implement a scheme of this magnitude, it may be suggested thattbe M* of 
should be devoted to planning, propaganda and particularly to the J >r .i eaIT yina 0 nt 
institutions necessarr fop traimrur and that thereafter the 


sn area or areas— there ia no reason why these should be contiguous 








each is of adequate size— should be fully dealt with. The size of these areas in the 
case of each Province will be determined during each programme period by various 
factors, of which the supply of teachers available will be the most important. 


3. The table below indicates very roughly indeed the probable incidence of the 
additional expenditure involved by the scheme outlined in the preceding pages. 
It assumes that during the first five-year or preparatory period expenditure on edu- 
cation will increase by Rs. 10 mores. This is a purely hypothetical figure and how 
the cost will be distributed over the different areas or over tho different branches 
of education in each area it is impossible to forecast at this stage. While in most 
cases the bulk of it will no doubt be spent on training administrative and organising 
personnel, on experiment and reasearch and on establishing colleges and schools for 
training teachers of different types, it is possible that a considerable amount will 
have to be devoted to technical instruction and research, particularly with a view 
to supplying the technicians required Tor other urgent spheres of poBt-war recon- 
struction. In some areas also the responsible authorities may desire to devote any 
extra money available to bringing 'their exiting provision up to standard before 
exploring new fields. 

After the first five years the incidence of expenditure has been calculated in 
accordance with the estimated output of additional teachers, which, as already ex- 
plained in Chapter VII,- will depend largely on the expansion of the High School sys- 
tem. On this basis and on that of pre-war standards both in regard to school popula- 
tion and cost of living, the figures for the first twenty years have been worked out as 
accurately as possible. Thereafter they may be taken as an approximate indication 
of the rate at which expenditure will increase until the peak of expenditure on the 
scheme is reached. Owing to the incremental factor in teachers’ salaries this will 
be a few years after the scheme itself has been fully implemented. 


TABLE. 


Approximate incidence of increased cost of education involved bv the adoDtion 
of the Board's proposals. * P 


5th year 


as. 10,00 

lakhs. 

10th 


Be. 23, B0 

»» 

15th „ 


R». 37,40 

»> 

20th „ 


Ra- 01,45 

»» 

26th „ 


Ra. 105,00 


30th „ 


R*. 105,00 

#t 

35th „ 


Rs. 250,00 

ii 

40th ,. 

•• ’ .* 

Ra. 312,00 

n 


N. B.— It is assamsd In ths sin re title and throughout this report that emltil 

ot'rpur ° £ ' m f “ lUre - P “™“ hu “ooi^ngly bsra^Sfor 


. 4 - ft ^ be clear that in whatever way the financial responsibilities for a 
national system m ? y be divided between the Central and Provincial Governments, tho 
total expenditure involved will amount to a figure which wifi render necessary a dras 
tie reconsideration of the whole basis on which education is financed Any re alio 
cation of the financial burden between the Centre and the Provinces should also have" 
regard to variations in the revenue producing capacity of different areas. These 
questions must be settled before any start is made, because even though, as indicated 
in the table, the sums required daring the early programme periods n^y notparkap' 
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appear to be beyond easting resources, it must be realised that the pace will accelerate 
in the later stages and that once a beginning has been made there can be no stop until 
the end has been reached. 

5. In regard to thS large financial issues raised by these proposals, the Board realise 
that the cost of education like that of other essential services must ultimately be met 
out of current revenues and that this will not he possible unless the taxable capacity 
of the country is increased many times. For tins they can only look to an all-out 
development of the national resources through a rational expansion of industry on the 
one hand and the improvement of agriculture on the other. They believe, however, 
that neither of these will be possible without a wider extension of educational facili- 
ties and the spread of enlightenment and expert knowledge whioK this will promote. 
Indeed they are convinced that thB development of India’s economic resources and the 
expansion of her social services are inseparably connected and must proceed side by 
side. To enable a start to be made some risk, perhaps even a great riBk, must be taken 
and the Board recommend that for this purpose the early stages of development will 
have to be financed out of loan or out of such capital balances as may be available. In 
no other way can a vicious circle be broken. It is true that some diversion to the social 
services of snms now devoted to defence may be possible in the post-war period and 
there is reason, to believe that a Government prepared to face difficulties mightsucceed 
in releasing for theSB services substantial sums now in the possession of religious 
bodies after fully safeguarding the legitimate claims of the bodies concerned. What- 
ever might acorue, however, from such sources conld be no more than a useful contn- 
bntion towards the total cost which would ultimately be involved. The great bulk of 
it can only be met out of expanded revenue. The Board have examined with the atten- 
tion they deserve various proposals which have been put forward with the object of 
reducing the financial burden of education on a national scale. Of these the most 
interesting and significant is the Wardha Scheme which was issued undor Mr. Gandhi s 
auspices some years ago. This aimed at raising the standard of craft work in basic 
schools to such a pitch that the sale of articles produced by the pupils would defray 
wholly or largely the cost of the instruction. While the Board gladly recognise that this 
scheme contains mnch sound educational doctrine which, asmentionedin Chapter 1, 
they have not hesitated to incorporate in their own system of basio education, 
they are convinced that its financial expectations, even in the very doubtful event of 
their being realisable under any circumstances, conld only be realised at a cost of edu- 
cational efficiency which they are not prepared to contemplate. They are, therefore, 
driven reluctantly to the conclusion that if India wants a proper system of education, 
she will have to follow the practice of other countries and pay for it. 

G. This report began with a maxim from the West ; it may appropriately conclude 
with a proverb from the East. There is a Chinese saying : 

" If T°n are planning for one year, plant grain ; 

If you are planning for ten years, plant trees ; 

If you are planning for a hundred years, plant men. ” 

Trees may mature more slowly and men more quickly in India than in China but the 
moral applies to both. 

The aim of this' report, whatever its imperfections, is to provide a pkm for plant- 
v women, without whom India cannot possibly fulfil the high destiny 

-.which the Board believe to be hers. 
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‘Note by Kean Bahabub Mian M. Apzax. Husain. 

I have signed the Report by the Central Advisory Board of Education based on 
the excellent memorandum prepared by Mr. John Sargent, with certain reservations. 

The first point I wish to refer to is contained in the last paragraph of item 3 of 
the Introduction. “ A word of warning based on experience elsewhere is necessary 
against any proposal on economic grounds to apply compulsion only for basic primary 
stage, in tie first instance and then to extend it gradually upward as circumstances 

allow and finances permit If, as would appear to be the case a universal 

compulsory system of basic education can only be introduced by stages, the progres- 
sion should clearly be from area to area and not from age to age 

Emphasis has been laid more on the duration of the course of education than on 
the standard of attainments to he aimed at. Experience of other countries may not 
help us, because, so far, they have all Mowed the old method of educating children, 
based on books and black-boards— a very slow process for the present age. It may 
be safely claimed that if aids to education which Science has placed in the handB of 
man, are fully utilised, the progress of attainment of a child (or adult) can be hastened 
enormously. I refer to the use of mBgic lantern, epidiascope, cinematograph, gramo- 
phone, radio, etc. etc, 'It may be claimed with fnll justification that the knowledge 
which it would take a child weeks to acquire under the existing methods he could 
acquire with the help of a cinematograph in a much shorter time and with very 
much less strain on the teacher. As an illustration one may take such a complicated 
physiological process as digestion of food in man. A cinematograph could teach 
this process perhaps in half an hour better than it would take a good teacher weeks to 
teach. It is suggested that if such aids to education are fully utilised, the time required 

to acquire the amount of knowledge which it is necessary for a boy to possess to he 

able to look after himself and to make a useful citizen can be greatly reduced. 

Similarly mental and intellectual development, which to a large extent goes hnnd 
to hand with acquisition of knowledge, will be a rapid process, if science is applied 
for that purpose also. It is suggested that experiments should be set on foot imme- 
diately to test the value of the above-mentioned aidB to education. 

I admit that the time factor has another aspect also. Supposing a child can he 
made to reach the same standard of educational attainments in B years as is aimed 
at in a 8 years’ course, then what would he the occupation of the ohild when he leaves 
his school at the tender age of 11 ? ' It is maintained that for the health and prop® 
development of such a ohild it is necessary that he should not he permitted to take 
up any occupation which is beyond his physical or mental capacity, or is physiologi- 
cally or psychologically harmful to him. Here again science will come to the aid of 
man and it should be possible, in a country like India, where industry has not deve- 
loped and, therefore, has not become stereotyped, to plan in such a manner as to 
take this aspect of human life into consideration. Child labour could be employed 
for euitable agricultural occupation and for such industries as manufacture of radio 
sets, tine-projeotors, sewing machines, clooks, etc., etc., ».e., such occupation where 
physical strength is not needed. ' In a scheme of national education there wm be 
demand for gramophones, radio sets, etc., etc. 

Area to area development will, I am afraid, have serious consequences. -If in a 
province a certain consolidated area is taken, then the people of this area will get 
an advance of perhaps quarter of a century over the people of certain other areas, 
Because of their better education they will ueurp all power in administration and 
industry. This will bring about serious social conflicts. Even if the unit from area 
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to are ndevelopment is a village out of a group of seven adj oining villages then the same 
consequences -will result; We have experience of the result of such development, 
as schools and colleges were located in urban areas and the city people took advant- 
age and received education and attained power. W e have for this reason a clash of 
urban and rural interests in administration, industry, etc., etc. One limb of the 
tree will become too large. This must be avoided. Therefore, the progress should 
be from age to age and compulsory education must start all over simultaneously. 
It may be that the number of teachers required for simultaneous compulsory educat- 
ion may uot be available. I am dealing with this matter later. 

There is yet another aspect of the question. It is intended to plant into this 
country, in a full grown condition, a system of education which has developed gradu- 
ally in a country like England: England to-day iB a highly industrialised country 
and education prepares people for life in an industrial country. Advancement of 
education from stage to stage kept pace with the advancement of industries from 
stage to stage. India is essentially an agricultural country and is likely to remain so. 
Education in this country has been criticised because it is not in keeping with the 
requirements of the community. It is criticised because there are too many “ highly 
educated people ” for employment and many graduates take up work which should 
be done by matriculates andi so on. Let ns picture to ourselves the condition in our 
village to-day. It will take us very many years before we can eliminate drudgery 
from our farming and no one who can escape this drudgery will continue to follow 
this profession. If we take up the children of roch a village from almost complete 
illiteracy and educate them by the best of means at our disposal for 8 years, will we 
not produce an extreme form of social revolution ? 'Therefore it is desirable that 
advance in education keeps pace with the general improvement in agriculture, indust- 
ries, public health, etc. etc. ; it may even be in the vanguard, but it should not go too 
far ahead because the chain might snap. Gradualness, if it is a virtue anywhere, is o 
virtue in the educational field. Eor a rural population gradualness should be the 
watch-word in educational development. Stage to stage progress has advantages. 

About the end in paragraph 9 of the Introduction the report refere to the formid- 
able nature of the financial implication of the scheme. There is a general scepticism 
regarding the funds being available, and some feel that the ship of educational 
development may strike against the rock of financial implications and founder. It 
is, therefore, suggested that if financial implications are too formidable, the educated 
people of the country be conscripted for the purpose of educational development. 
Every Matriculate before he is admitted to a University Course must undertake some 
teaching work. Every Matriculate or Graduate who seeks employment must have 
done at least two years teaching work. That at once raises the question of the 
training of teachers. Here one may frankly state that some sacrifice in quality may 
be essential for the sake of quantity. Those who cannot get cakes must live on bread. 
Moreover, I would like’to repeat that if aid of Scientific implements is available, per- 
haps the duration of teachers training course could be reduced and efficient teachers 
could be produced in a much shorter time than we do at present. Eor those who 
may doubt this it is suggested that an experiment may be set on foot immediately 
where two sets of teachers be trained— one with the fullest use of such apparatus as 
magic lantern, cinemntograph, gramophone, ete., and the' other according to the 
existing system. 

Regarding Nursery Schools my opinion is that such education should not be free 
but should be paid for, at any rate, till such time that a fair number of the population 
are, able to take advantage of it. It will be perhaps after several decades lLa't 
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pre-nursery education would be possible in rural [areas in [ India. 

Regarding University education I hope it will be made absolutely clear that the 
University Grants Committee will be a co-ordinating agency which will advise and 
guide but will not control Universities. 

. I do not agree that the present Intermediate course has no place in University 
education. Properly planned it can be almost useful course of Btndy. Such a plan- 
ned course exists on the science side for Medical and Engineering degrees. Similarly 
there should be a course preparatory for the degree courses in a University. Trans- 
ference of a year to the school will. I am certain, lower the standard and not raise it. 
Further, when the medium of instruction in the high schools has been changed into 
the mother tongue, the standard of English is hound to go down at the matricula- 
tion stage and if English remains the medium' of instruction for the degree courses, 
difficulties will arise. A preparatory course for the University will become a greater 
necessity. In an Intermediate course English will receive greater attention and 
subjects which are prerequisite for the degree courses will be Btudied. The Head- 
masters of Public Schools have drawn attention to the position of English ns medium 
of instruction and have laid emphasis on this point. _ 

At present the Universities deal with Governments through their Department of 
Public Instruction. It is suggested that the Universities should deal with Govern- 
ments through their Chancellors. 

Regarding the age of complusion I adhere to the Inter-University Board reso- 
lution i. o. age five to thirteen. 

Chapter V— -Technical, Commercial and Art Education. 

Item 20 oj the main conclusion . — It is suggested that the administration of all 
technical education should be under the Education Department. The intention, 
however, is that all technical education, the standard of which is comparable to a 
high school standard, be under the Education Department. To this there is no 
objection, but technical education beyond that standard should be either under the 
University or under the control of the Department concerned, for instance, medical 
education under the medical department, agricultural education under the agricul- 
ture department, forest education under the forest department - and so on. 
This is necessary because education and research go hand in hand in all technical 
and professional institutions and research is canalised for the departmental needs. 

Chapter VII. 

Fullest use should be made, after the "War, of the centres established for the 
training of officers for the training of teachers. Moreover ex-soldiers should be en- 
couraged, on return to civil life, to take up the teaching profession. The training 
received in the Army, the experience which such men have gained, would enable them 
to take up teaching work very efficiently after a very short training. 

Educational Museums . — There is one aspect of education which has been com- 
pletely ignored in this report and that is the development of educational museums. 
Both as a means of educating the young and as a means of educating the adult, 
museums are a force with tremendous possibilities. Teaching museums and parti- 
cularly science museums must be' developed extensively. Science museums arc_ 
comparatively recent developments in Europe and America, but their utility and" 
efficiency as a means of public instruction has already been proved. N° scheme of 
education can be complete without paying attention to this aspect of this question. 

(Sd.) M. AFZAi HUSAIN. 
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J Note by Sib Mibza Mohammad Ismaib. 

I would like to enter the following note : 

It is essential that the autonomy of the universities should be maintained, and 
the functions of the Central Grants Committee, if created, should not exceed the 
limits set in Resolution 7 of the Inter-University Board, December, 1943. (cf. Page 
107) 

(Sd.) MIRZA M. ISMAIL. 


§ Note by the Hon’ble Mb. Tamizuddin Khan and the Hon’ble Khan 

Bahadur Sayidur Rahman. 

It will, we think, be universally acknowledged that the Report of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education on Post-War Educational Development, the main 
credit for which is due to Sir. Sargent, the Educational Adviser to the Government 
of India, is worth its weight in gold. No previous endeavour of a similar character 
can approach it in insight and boldness of conception. It will, we hope, prove to be 
an epoch-making document; The proposals may appear to be Utopian to people 
devoid of imagination, but wo are convinced that nothing short of a superhuman 
effort as envisaged in the Report will break the cducational-cum-eoonomic vicious 
circle in which we have hitherto been blindly moving and place our country on 
its way to an era of progress and development in conformity with the other civi- 
lized countries of the world. We are in general agreement with the views expressed 
in the Report and have no hesitation in subscribing to it subject, however, to the 
following dissenting observations : 

Post-war development in India, whether in education or industry, will depend 
largely on her political status and the character of the constitution that may be even- 
tually set up. The-latter will in their turn as far as one can see, depend upon the 
attitudes of the peoples of this country and of the British nation. The latest atti- 
tude of the British Government in so far as it has found expression in the Cripps pro- 
posals clearly indicates the possibility of the country being divided into several 
independent Dominions or States. If we keep this mnin background in view, 
it should be understood that the control of certain branches of educational activities 
spoken of in the Report must mean control either by one central authority or by 
several central authorities, as the case may be, in their respective spheres of juris- 
diction. Be that as it may, we are not in favour of the centralization proposed which, 
we think, will be a retrograde step. The immensity of the size of this country, which 
is ns large as the whole of Europe minus Russia, and the racial, linguistic and cul- 
tural differences in the vast mass of its population comprising one-fifth of the entire 
human race, must rule out such proposals for centralisation based on the analogy of 
what may obtain in England or other European countries. Eurther-more, irrespective 
of whether the country is politically partitioned or not, its futuro constitution must 
be, to all appearances, of a federal character and the units constituting the Federation 
or Federations, viz., the Provinces, must he, in themselves, fully autonomous 
states. Proposals calculated to detract from the autonomy of the Constituent 
States such as the establishment of controlling central authorities cannot 
...therefore bo acceptable. The argument in favour of a central control on the 
score of the Centro bearing the bulk of the financial burden is plausible but not con- 
vincing. The plain fact that on the strength of an argument like this central control 
even of Primary Education can be advocated equally strongly, shows its futility. 
All such arguments arise out of a confused vision of the future political status and 
constitution of the country. Under the expected regime the constituent States of 

_ irrmutir u 
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the Federation or Federations must enjoy not only political but also fiscal autonomy. 
In order that they may efficiently function as autonomous states, their revenue-pro- 
ducing capacity will havo to be adequately cnhnnced and many of the sources of 
taxation out of which the Centre or Centres can expect to raise the money necessary 
to meet the heavy expenditure involved in the scheme contemplated in the Report 
ns well as in the many other schemes of post war reconstruction now under prepara- 
tion, will have to be allocated to the Provincial Governments. "Whatever additional 
financial assistance mny still be necessary toimplementthis'schcmeshould be given by 
the Centre in a spirit of friendly helpfulness and not for the purpose of control. In 
our view such help should best be given by way of subvention to the Provincial 
Governments and not ns direct grants-in-aid to the institutions concerned. AVc 
do not mean, however, that there is no room whatsoever for the setting up of Central 
educational bodies. Sticb bodies established for the purpose of coordination, main- 
tenance of uniform and adequate standards and prevention of overlapping will bo 
useful. But they can and should he advisory in olinractcr. 

There is one other aspect of the Report over which we do not feel happy. An- 
other half a century to elapse before the scheme can come into full operation is a 
dismal contemplation. The busy world is not going to wait for us. We must keep 
pace with tlic rest of progressive humanity or log for ever behind. The speed 
of progress envisaged in the Report must at least be doubled if not quadrupled, 
no matter oven if we have to resort to means and mothods, as Russia did on emanci- 
pation from the Czarist regime. 

(Sd.) JAMIZUDDIN KHAN. 

(Sd.) SAYIDUR RAHMAN. 

f Note by the Hon’ble Pib Illahi Bakhsh Nawazalt. ' 

I agree with my Honourable friend the Minister of Bengal that education 
should not be a central subject and that the time for the scheme be reduced. 

(Sd.) PHt ILLAHI. 


|( Note by Mr. M. Rdthnaswamy. 

While cordially welcoming the “ Grand Design ” of the Report by the Central 
Advisory Board of Education on Fost-Wnr Educational Development in Indio, 
I regret I must enter a few caveats. 

1. In the historical introduction to the several chapters justice should have been 
shown to the work done in the past. In the Introduction on page 6 of the Report, 
the phrase “ in a country where apathy 7 and inertia have reigned so long ” hardly does 
justice to the honoured name nnd efforts of Mr. Gokhole, 40 years ago to rouse the 
country and the Government to the need for compulsory primary education or to the 
40 years old scheme of compulsory education in the Baroda State or to the statutes 
enabling compulsory primary education to be introduced in many parts of the count- 
ry passed by popular Ministries under the Montngu-Chclmsford Beforms. Andin 
the chapter on University Education (page 28 of the Report) only the Delhi University 
get3 honourable mention by name. 

2. The problem of religious education does not get the" attention it deserves; 
although the importance of religious education is acknowledged.. A whole chapter 
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should have been devoted ton discussion of the wnys nnd methods by which it may 
be incorporated in the oducntionnl system of the country especially of the difficulti- 
os by which it is surrounded. I mu glfld that a Committee of the Central Advisory 
Board has been formed to deal with this question. May I recommend to the Commit- 
tee the consideration of the Scottish system of provision for religions education in 
schools, which reconciles tho freedom of denominational schools with the needs of the 
State! 


3. In regard to Pre-Primary Education I am afrnid the State would take too 
much on itself if it is going to provide for this kind of education also — too much for 
the efficiency of the educational system and too much for the freedom of the family 
and the individual. The ominous example of Russia is quoted. This taking up 
by the State of the making of the child from the age of 2 or 3 ye.-ws leaves little room 
for education by home and by the mother. Provision is to be made against mothers 
being at work away from their homes. lam hoping nnd praying that this evil of 
western industrialism — mothers at work in factories — will not be reproduced in 
India. Nothing, not even the brightest and most up-to-date nursery school, enn be 
a substitute for the influence of the mother, even an illiterate mother, in regard to 
the earliest education of the child. Education in the traditional nnd social ideas and 
emotions of the people can be done only through the mother. IVc want to brcod 
human beings not State-cells. And the prospect of a thorough State-bred population 
is appnlling. 

4. In regard to the application of the selective principle for the selection of pup ils 
for higher education, care should betaken that it is not worked to the detriment of 
the supply of higher education to members of the bnckwnrd communities. Provi- 
sion should be made for vocational guidance in every school. 

5. As regards University education, I nm not in favour of the three years’ course 
for the ordinary B. A. degree examination. The comparatively low age (16 years ) 
at which students are allowed to enter Indian Universities, the different character 
and methods of instruction imparted at the Bchool and the University, the difference 
in the life lived by students at school and the University require that the Indian 
student should spend 4 and not 3 years at a University. The experiment at Delhi 
University mny be watched. The lesson of the Mysore University, which tried the 
3-year period-and has now gone back to the 4-year period, may make University re- 
formers pause before they accept the 3 years’ period ns a sound one for Indian Uni- 
versities. 

6. The financing of the scheme and the consequent control by the Government 
of India may raise doubts and fears in the minds of those that arc concerned with the 
constitutional progress of the country. Educntion is a field primarily requiring ex- 
periment, nnd provincial variations will add to the richness of Indian educntion. 
If there is to be subvention by a wealthy Central Government, which can afford to 
finance education, besides essential central services like defence nnd foreign affairs 
it can be done only with due regard to Provincial autonomy, which mny become in 
the future even more extensive than it is now. 

Subject to these observations, I subscribe to the Report ns being n plnnned 
attempt at the solution of India’s educational problem. 


(Sd.) M. RUTHNASWAMY. 
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K Note by Sib Mevebei Statham. 

(1) I consider tie report defective in so far as it does not deal at all with the 
Indian Soldiers returning in very large numbers to their country after the war or 
with the education of their children and dependants. It has been suggested that this 
is a purely educational report and that that is why the problem of returned soldiers 
has been left out, but, in my opinion, the training of the returned soldiers and their 
replacement in civil life, in addition to educational concessions and probably special 
provision needed for their children and dependants, will be of primary importance 
for many years to come. 

(2) The report suggests that during along term policy of carrying out the full 
recommendation of the report, and spending ultimately in 40 or 60 years a total sum 
of Bs. 312 crores, in the first 10 years not more than about 20 orores should be raised 
and spent. I am entirely against this method of approach to the financial aspeots of 
the proposals in the report. If anything constructive isrcally going to he done, the 
proposal should be taken np seriously and immediately after the war comes to a 
close. I consider that, both from the point of view of expediency and of finance, it 
would he very much better to rniso a lesser sum than Bs. 312 crores immediately 
after the war and get to work in carrying out the main recommendations of the report 
immediately. Any suggestions both in regard to expenditure and policy which 
may take effect only 40 or 50 years hence are in grave danger of being put on one Bide 
and neglected. The ultimate huge figure of expenditure, viz. Bs. 312 croreB may in ■ 
itself result in an undesirable postponement of action. This figure can comparati- 
vely easily bo reduced to a figure which could be raised almost immediately 
after the war without immense difficulty and more particularly without in any 
way damaging the main objectives of the report. Two main examples of this can 
be given immediately, while obviously there are other examples which could he 
quoted. The estimate of cost ultimately to bB spent on attempting to make 
illiterate adults literate isRs. 41 '63 crores, an expenditure which, in my opinion, 
if all boys and girls are going to be brought under compulsion for 8 years, is entirely 
unnecessary. The estimated expenditure on what the report calls “ pie-primary 
education ” is Bs. 3 - 18 orores. Again, in my opinion, an entirely unnecessary ex- 
penditure. That there should he and must bo a limited number of Nursery schools, 
I do not deny ; but I am entirely against several millions of children, at the age of 
3, being taken away from the care oftb'oir mothers and am firmly convinced that the 
majority of Indian opinion is behind mo. Creches for working mothers are necessary 
but this does not arise out of the Chapter in the report on Pre-Primary education. 

(3) The question of the method of selecting students who will pass from the basic 

sohools to the secondary schools and be given opportunities to proceed to Universities 
and who will eventually enter the higher grades of Government service and the learned 
professions has been most inadequately dealt with and the methods suggested so far 
in the report represent a very grave danger to students of minority communities, 
backward communities and groups which, for whatever reason mentally, tnoug 
not in any way defeetive, develop late. In my opinion, any educational post-war 
re-construction scheme must give, subject of course to a minimum fitness, an equal 
opportunity for all, rioh and poor, those from the rural areas as well .as those fiom e 
urban areas and those from backward communities as well as from forward eommnni 
tics. - 

(4) Generally speaking, the education of girls and women is disposed of in one 
paragraph in the introduction to the report and it has been assayed tbot m tne 
future boys and girls will receive equal and similar treatment- ! n m 7 opmion, 
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tor a long wm^ *>“« u r vv * 

(B \ i am not satisfied with the half paragraph in the report devoted to the ques- 
tion of religious instruction. There are few communities m India which do not re- 
gard religious instruction, and, if possible, religious instruction given during school 
hours, as a pie-essential of secular education and there are some communities, such as 
the Muslim and Roman Catholic communities, which will not receive Becular edu- 
cation without religious education. No plan for the future can afford to neglect these 
fncts or refuse to face these issues clearly. 


(6) In one half paragraph the report deals with the question of communal and 
caste divisions in India. Briefly, in my opinion, there are still communities and sec- 
tions of communities which cannot and will not he educated, even under a compulsory 
system, unless special provision continues to he made for them for many years to 
come. To ignore communal difficulties and to plan upon purely idealistic fines will 
not solve India’s future educational problems. In my opinion, the difficulties of 
special communities, minority communities and backward communities should he 
stated and squarely faced. These difficulties should be realised and plans should he 
made to overcome them, until in the distant future no differences between communi- 
ties, in bo far as education is concerned, remain. 


(7) I am whole-heartedly in favour of compulsion for all ; hut the report signally 
fails to deal with the machinery fox effective compulsion . Compulsion has existed for 
many years in many areas in India, baton the whole it has been a failure because it 
has notbeen enforced. In the Province of Madras, for example, there are many com- 
pulsory areas in which attendance, enrolment and progress have been noticeably 
less satisfactory than in non-compulsory areas. A plan for Universal compulsory 
education in India must at the very outset indicate clearly a strong, and possibly 
governmental machinery, for seeing that compulsion is actually effective. 

(8) There are many indications in the report that Provincial autonomy, in the 
sphere of education, is going to he interfered with at the several stages of education. 
However beneficial, financial and otherwise control from the centre may be, I do 
not agree to going back on the constitutional advancement already made in India 
and interfering in any way with Provincial autonomy. 


ruu.; iv, in. oiAuxam. 


„ rr ,ma f'‘ n<>le mpw 10S .— Resolution No, 7 of the Inter-University Board reads— 

- W 69SCSS and distnbuto grants from public funds to tho Universities ; 

(2) To oiamino and adriae upon all schemes for major developments ; 

It { 2IwTr . t! ? °" ce in five y eRrs recommendations, if any, to them. 

India anS^ « University administration in 

control or inspection is not consutont with ^ anc * regional sub-committees, but any kind of 

«^*«5sassaastts^^ 
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NOTES. 


(a) The population figures (excepting thorn for Baluchistan end Indian State) arc baaed on the PnblicHcelth 
Commissioner’s Report (or 1910. 

ill The nonnlotion Egons for B&lochistan and Indian States ore hosed on the HU Om The figures for 
Baluchis tan JreKablc to wide variation in vfciv of tho foot that over 80% popnlation of Baluchistan eras returned 

« Arm iivt«yy>clfiNi. ** 


(e) For tho approxinmtc"population inthongc-gronp 6-11, tho totalof four-Efths of the age- group 6-10 and 
oar-fifth of tho age-group 10 — 16 baa been taken. 

(d) The distribution of children between rural and urban areas is according to the ratios given in the Census 
Abies for 1941 (roughly 7:1). 

(e) One teacher to every SO pupils assumed. 


(/) Salary and allowances of teachers in ruralarcas assumed - 

Average (Government method of calculation) of the minimum national scale for teachers in Primary Schools 
iRa. 30—1—35—3 (biennially)— 50 pjn.) recommended in the report of the Teachers Committee of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education in India he., Ra. 42-5 p.m.;plns 6)% Omtributory Provident Fund plua 10% 
bouse rent allowance recommended by tho aame Committee for teachers in rural areas. 


(p) Salary and allowances of teachers in urban areas assumed:— ' 

Same scale as for the teachers of rural areas pins 0£% Contributory Provident Fund pka 33J% urban area 
allowance according to the recommendation of the Teachers Committee. 

(5) 10% of the total expenditure tmsalarics and allowances has been provided for extra remuneration for Head 
Teachers, Responsible Teachers and Belief Hands. 

Ii) Total salary bill has been assumed to acconnt for 70% of the total gross coat. 


(;) Other expenditure which includes expenditure on loan charges, special senders including school n.cdfcal 
sotyiee, furoltaro, equipments etc., has been taken to account for 30 % of the torn gross cost. 

it) Cost per canita on the basis of the above calculation »• Its. 31 -34 per annum. 
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T ABUT. C 

Esiimnlo ol Eccnrring Cost— High Schools, 

(Wlicn tlio R'lirmo is in full operation*) 

winW(>1 ptipYU \o \+ 

9 ' ' 1 1 r 

J unlor or Middle Stage. Senior Stage. 


Province. 

Vojt*. 

Oil!.. 

Total. 

Hoy». 

Girl*. 

Total. 

(»> 

(2) 

P) 

(4) 

(«) 

(0) 

(3) 

Amm • •• >• 

62,811 

60,233 

1,10,047 

61,003 

62,175 

1,03.1 bl 

Bengal .. »• 

.1,03,02.’. 

3.60,102 

7,35,107 

3,27,551 

.121.7,507 

5,03,231 

Bihar . * * 

2,54470 

2,3t,C46 

4,19,020 

2,01.340 

I,9R,74P 

4,03,019 

Bombay * • 

1,45,010 

1,31,030 

2,76,950 

1,21.507 

1,15,504 

2,37,411 

C. ?. A fletac . . 

1,17,470 

1,11,7*5 

2.29.235 

01,429 

09,815 

1,91.215 

Madras .. » • 

5, ’,1,021 

3.33,007 

5,07.0*11 

2,87,650 

2,02,205 

5,79,755 

bVW.F.V. 

21,441 

16.0S0 

37,400 

17,052 

13,702 

30,701 

Orifn • , »• 

40,017 

40,165 

03.172 

42.031 

44,201 

.17.145 

Punjab . •• 

2,10.611 

1,01,033 

4,01,351 

1,85,239 

1,54,101 

349410 

Sind . »• 

33,000 

23,220 

50,232 

27,112 

20,174 

49.716 

U.P. .. 

4.03,000 

3,30,027 

7,33,723 

3,10,535 

2,90,597 

6,7 1432 

AJm«*r Mtmm • • 

4,401 

3,710 

8,221 

4.051 

3,4 S3 

7,611 

B*i1ncM*Hn •• 

545 

307 

032 

1.035 

415 

1.4.71 

Coorg . . • • 

1,200 

1,003 

•2,2.18 

1.130 

070 

2,10' 

Delhi 

3,521 

4,501 

10,022 

.7,621 

4,271 

9.791 

Brifiah Inrlm 

20.70.050 

10.20,030 

.ww 

17,10.011 

10,27,078 

33.43.l2r3 

Inill.n Stain and 

3,03,315 

5.20,025 

11,09.271 

4,90.093 

4,61.791 

0,49.791 


Agtncif*. 



Kdimafal number *if ptinJN to 

Total no. 

«Vo. of 

Salary and 

,Vo. of 


tie accommodated in High 

of 

non* 

alknrantra 

Itiadaatr 



School*. 


InrVr* 

gr*dH*h* 

or non- 

iMtkrrj. 



■ * ■■ 


rM|nlml 

teach* 

pndnatr 






in Hick 


Irarkrn. 



Tola! no. of [ni[il«. 

SchooN. 





f 

Boji. 

Girlt. 

Trial. 






(t) 

(0) 

(10) 

{»)) 

(12) 

(13) 

IU. 

(H) 

Anvn . . , 

1,13,919 

1,01,107 


11.110 

9,655 

52,41,051 

6455 

Iltn*sl .. 

7,25,575 

0,91,799 

1 1,19,117 

70,019 

35.459 

3,31.71.182 

35,459 

Bikar . . . • 

4,53.715 

1,3.1,391 

9,02,101 

47, tO! 

246.72 

2,12.99.072 

22452 

Bnmbar 

2,07433 

2, 41.911 

6,11,357 

•25.7 IS 

12,839 

1.2149.217 

12,859 

C. P. & Berar 

2.15,107 

2,11,591 

1,27,190 

21471 

16.097 

1.00.88.797 

10.CS7 

Madra* . . 

(1,19,571 

0.25.272 

12,01.9 n 

03412 

31.521 

2.98,51,015 

31.621 

s-w.y.p. 

39,501 

20,501 

09,101 

3.40S 

1,701 

16,08.019 

1,704 

Orlwa 

01,9.75 

00401 

1,12418 

9,116 

4.538 

13.02.Sfi 0 

4,5*78 

Punjab .. 

4,01,767 

3,3.1,931 

7,10,591 

37,031 

18417 

1,74,50,511 

18,517 

Sind 

50,849 

41,100 

1,01,918 

5,218 

2.62 1 

24,77,122 

2,024 

o.r. .. 

7,44,331 

0,20,724 

13,63,035 

59,232 

34*1*6 

3,22,16,707 

34,120 

AJmer-Mrnrara .. 

. S.515 

7,223 

16,755 

789 

394 

3,71,916 

394 

Baluchi, ta n . . 

1,681 

802 

2483 

118 

59 

65,597 

59 

COOTT . . . , 

2430 

2,0.78 

445.8 

229 

110 

1,03,813 

110- 

Delhi .. 

11,011 

8,772 

19,8t0 

090 

405 

4,67402 

195 

Britlih India 

37,90,004 

31,50,016 

72,62,020 

3,62,610 

1,91,320 17,11,70,613 

1,81,320 

Indian States and 

10,70,338 

0,70,717 

20,60,035 

1,02,032 

61.478 

4,85,91.031 

f , 

61,470 

Agrnoln. 
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Table C—amtd. 

Estimate o£ Recurring Cost— High Schools— contd. 


Provinoe. 


Salary and 

Total salary 

Estimated 

Total of all 

Other 

Total gross 



nllowancps 

and 

expenditure 

salaries 

expenditure. 

. cost per 



of 

allowances 

on Head 

etc. 


annnm. 



graduate 

ofHiizh 

Teachers 






teaehew. 

School 

(10% of 







teachers 

Col. 16). 






(16) 

(18) 

(17) 

(18) 

(10) 

(20) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Assam , . 


1,01,21,460 

1,63,65,519 

16,30,562 

1,09,02,071 

72,43,745 

2,41,45,810 

Bengal .. 


0/10.07.803 

0,80,82,076 

98,08,208 

10,78,90,283 

4,62,38.003 15.41.28.976 

Bihar . . 


4,10,90,750 

6,23,80,411 

02,38,041 

0,86,18,462 

2,94,07,008 

9,80,20,360 

Bombay 


2,34,29,677 

3,55,68,804 

35,50,889 

3,91,26,783 

1,07,08,193 

6,68,93,970 

O. P. fr Benir 


1,94,72,195 

2,95,60,990 

20,50,090 

3,25,17,089 

1,39,35,895 

4,04.52.084 

Madras ., 


5,76,14,885 

8,74,65,900 

87,46,500 

9,62,12,490 

4,12,33,024 13,74,46.414 

JMV. F. P. 


31,04,700 

47,13,384 

4,71,338 

51,84,722 

22,22,024 

74,00,746 

Orissa . . 


83.04.B81 

1,26,07,747 

12,00,775 

1,38,68,522 

59,43,052 

1,98,12,174 

Punjab .. 


3,37,33,807 

5,12,19,318 

51,21,032 

6,03,41,250 

2,11,46,250 

31,21,708 

8,04,87,600 

Sind 


47,81,010 

72,68,168 

7,25,817 

70,63,986 

1,14,05,693 

U. P. . . 


0,21,79,103 

P, 43, 94, 905 

94,39,490 

10,38,34,306 

4.45,00.456 

14, R3, 34,860 
17,12,503 

Ajmer-Mcrunra 


7,17,886 

10,89,832 

1,08,083 

11,08,816 

6.13,778 

Baluchistan 


1,07,600 

1,63,197 

16,320 

1,70,517 

70,036 

2,60,463 

Coorg .. 


2,00,425 

3,04,263 

30,427 

3,34,095 

1,43,440 

4,78,135 

Delhi 


9,01,012 

13,69,204 

1,36.920 

15.06,124 

0,45,482 

21,61,600 

British India. 


33,03,73,100 50,16,43,812 

6,01,54,381 

55,16,03,103 

23,64,42,033 78,81,40,270 

Indian States and 
Agencies. 

0,17,01,588 

14,23,86,210 

1,42,38,622 

15,66,24341 

0,71,24,032 

22,37,49.773 


> Sorrs. 

i JP ,C . P*5?totioe figures (excepting thoso for Baluchistan end Indlnn States) arc baaed on tie 
Public Health Commissioner's Report for 1910. 

(4) Tho population figure" for Baluchistan end Indian Sinter nrc based on the 1931 Centum. 
Too figures for Baluchistan nro liablo to wide variation in view of tho fact that over 80% population 
of Baluchistan was returned " Ago unspecified." 

(«) No. of pupils at the Middle Stage of the High Schools has been assumed to form l/5th ofthc age- 
• (calculated as 1/S of 3/S nf the nge-group 10 — 1C). 

(d) bo. of pupils at the Senior Stage has been assumed to fnrml/fith of the age-gronp 14 — 17 
[ralculatoJ as l/6of p/C (10—15 age-group) d 2/5 (IS— 20 sge-gronp)jl- 

(e) One teacher to every 20 pupils assumed ; half tho total no. of teachers assumed inthoMiddlo 
Stage and the other half in the Senior Stage. 

( J ) Salary and allowances of the teachers in tho Middle Stage assumed 
Average (Government method of calculation) of tho scale Its. 40—2—80 p.m. (as recommended 
in the Teachers Commlttco Report of the Central Advisory Board of Edneatlon in India) ».e. B*. Cl *5 
per month: pins Contributory Provident Fund plus 33-1/3% nrban area allowance for half 
the number of teachers plus 10% house rent nllowancc for half the number in ratal areas. 

(?) Salary and allowances of tho teachers in the Senior Stage assumed 
Average (Government method of calculation) of the sealo Rs. 70—5—150 p.m. («/. Teachers 
Committee Report) i,e. Rs. 118- 7 p.m., with tho same provisos as in tho case of tho teachers in 
the Middle Stage of the High Schools. 

(4) 10'% of tho total expenditure on salaries and allowances in the High Sohooia has been 
provided for extra tvrauncnition for Head Teachers and Responsible Teachers, 

(i) Totdl salary hill has been assumed to form 70% of the total gross cost. 

0) Other expenditure which includes expenditure on loan charges, speeiolservjecsiucludingoehool 
metical aerviee, furniture, oqoipments.oto., has been taken to account for 30% of the total gross cost. 
I®) Cost per capita on tho basts of tho abovo calculation a Its. 108’68 per annum. 


“S 
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Table D 

Enrolment in TTnlvorsitios in India. 

1941-42. 

•No. of student* No. of under .^Tsdtiates. No.ofPo't-snidnntes. 

In tho , — »-4— , , « , 

fJnirendtt. fntennedinleGntfea. In Aria. JnSelence. lnArtr. InSeientc 

’Men Women Total.' ' M. W. ‘ M. W. mT^W? M. ~W. 

Alllfnlrereitles 
In Britlab 

Indio, 77,313 7,760 85,072 28,050 1.02! 10,030 731 5,437 048 1,505 *1 

Unleenllles In 

Indian Stole*. 7,054 017 8,571 1,520 133 1,178 17! 76 14 55 5 


Total .. 84,06? 8,070 03 013 30,170 4,160 11,117 003 5,513 06! 1,3!) 83 

No. of students rmltno for rrofcnimnl 
No, of Research atud'nts. degtcealn 


Uniremitv. 

In Aria. 

In Sclww. 

Mrdfrlnt*. 

Low. 

1 ■% 

Unginffrin*?. 


M. 

W. 

«. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

JI. w. 

All UnlvfrsitlM in 
BritWi Tndia, 
tTnirewitiw in Indian 

305 

31 

162 

12 

5.768 

743 

7,438 

117 

2.277 ' 1 

StftICB. 

HA 

- 

IP 

1 

305 

as 

305 

0 

411 .. 

Total 

327 

31 

171 

13 

5,003 

778 

7.743 

123 

2.718 1 


No. of students sending for Professional 
degrees In 

, a — Total. 

Unltmltr. Education. Agriculture. Commerce. 

, 1 , , * , , ^ , * , 

M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W ' 

All Ontrendties in British India 1,057 8!1 1,104 .. S.I01 3! 1,43.410 M.DS8 


TTnlvcraitles In Indian States 130 !8 .. .. 101 11,575 1,305 

Total .. 2,087 RIO 1,101 .. 0,458 32 1,59.083 10.305 

Number of students in Inlcnnrdinlrotn*«r* in Rritisb Indio .. 853)72 

Nambrrof students In tlif degree flaw, of TTnlrersitiesin British India .. 78,330 

Total .. 1,03,403 

Number of students in Intermediate Classes In the Staten .. 8,571 

Number of etodente in the degree classes of UnieersHIcs In tbe Staten , , 4,312 

Total .. 17,883 

Gnmf Total 1,76,201 

Includes students tinder the Boards of Intermediate Education. 


f 
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Table E. 

Progress of Adult Education Programme. 


Tear, 

No. of teachers likely to be 
available. 

. ... ■ 

> Total no. 
of 

teachers 
to be 
engaged 
for 

literacy 

work. 

No. Of 
adults to 
bo 

brought 

under 

instruction. 

Progressive 
total of 
adults 
made 
literate. 

Expenditure 

on 

literacy 

work. 

(«) 

Ns. 

Expenditure 

on 

Adult 

Education. 

</) 

IK 

Total 


School 

teachers 

already 

in 

service, 

w 

New 

school 

teachers. 

(6) 

Non-pro- 

fessional 

teachers. 

(c) 

expendltnrr. 

Ns. 

a) 

(2) 

<3> 

<«> 

(B) 

(«> 

m 

(8) 

m 

(10) 

1st I 

2nd 

3rd 

4tb 

Gth j 

0th 

- Period of preparation. 

1, B0, 000 10,000 20,000 

1.60,000 

45,00,000 

45,00,000 

2,07,00,000 

20,70,000 

2,27,70,000 

7th 

1,00,000 

Do. 

23,000 

1,93,000 

48415.000 

03,25.000 

2,21,95.000 

22,19,500 

2,44,14,500 

8th 

1,70,000 

Do. 

20,000 

2,00,000 

51,50,000 

1,44,75,000 

2410,90,000 

23.C0.0C0 

2,f0,C9,CC0 

9th 

1,80,000 

Do. 

20,000 

2,10,000 

54,75,000 

1,00,50,000 

2,61,85,000 

25,18,500 

2,77,03,600 

lOtb 

1,00,000 

Do. 

32,000 

2,32,000 

58,00,000 

2,57.50,000 

2,60,80,000 

20,68,000 

2,93,48,000 

mb 

2,00,000 

Do. 

30,000 

2,45,000 

01,25.000 

3,18,75,000 

2,81.76,000 

28.I7.CC0 

3,09,02.600 

l2tb 

2,10,000 

Do. 

38,000 

2,58,000 

04,50,000 

3.83,25,000 

2,00,70,000 

20,67,000 

3,20417,000 

13th 

Over 

Do. 

41,000 

Do. 

Do. 

4,47,75,000 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

I4th 

2,10,000 

Do. 

Do 

44,000 

Do. 

Do. 

6.12,25,000 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

iet> 

Do. 

Do. 

47,000 

Do. 

Do. 

6,70,75,000 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

lfitb 

Do. 

Over 

50,000 

Do. 

Do. 

0,41,25,000 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

17th 

Do. 

10,000 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

7,05,75,000 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

18tb 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

2.00,000 

50,00,000 

7,56,75.000 

2,30,00,000 

70, CO, COO 

3,00,00,000 

19th 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1.00,000 

40,00,000 

7.05,75.000 

1,64,00,000 

1,]0,CO,CCO 

Do 

20th 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1,40,000 

35,00,000 

8,30,75,000 

1,01,00,000 

1,29,00,000 

Do 

21st 

Do. 

Do. . 

Do. 

1,00,000 

25,00,000 

8,55,75,000 

1,15,00,000 

1,65,00,000 

Do 

22nd 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

80,000 

20,00,000 

8,75,75,000 

02,00,000 

2,08,00,000 

Do 

23rd 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

CO, 000 

15,00,000 

8,00,75,000 

59,00,000 

2,3I,0O,OCO 

Do. 

24 tb 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

<0,000 

10,00,000 

0,00,75,000 

40,00,000 

2,64,0O,C0O 

Do. 

25th 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

17,000 

4415,000 

9,05,00,000'ii) 19,58,00# 

2,80,46.000 

Do. 


Total expenditure 41,03,00,000 18.08.0D.C0O 00,71 ,00, COO 


NOTES. 

(a) In the sixth year thh number is calculated approximately. Thric are at present 5, 18,01 8 rcheol leathers 
(1040-41 figures) of all types in British India. Of these a largo number are either untrained or not roMcMcd of ade- 
quate educational qualification! for tho work. It la therefore estimated that there ore In all UMr to be at out ] ,£0,000 
who will be suitable and availing to tabu np the work. In tho seventh and subsequent year* the number 
• - x la calculated by adding tho previous v car’s figures of columns (2) and (S). 

v . (6) This number la calculated at C0% of those < newly trained In training institutions (etrfc Ch.VHj. 

. Allof theie will hove received snmo training in Adult Education work as part of their course, and ills only a question 
■* of how many of them will bo witling to accept the work. 

' («) It Ii hoped to train 27,000 non- professional teschrrs by the end of tho fifth year and thereafter to increase the 

number every v'virbv 3,000 opto a maximum of 50,000, Of these it h nxpeoted that a largo number will ultimately bn 
absorbed In Adult Education work, ns distinguished from literacy work. 

*"fa) JhU leave! a balance of 3,07, 00,000 but, as explained in CU. VI, l^will be folly oovertd by tbo number of 
adults who will cither rlio or paw out of the ago range and be too old for Instruction before it Is possible to provide 
For them., 

to This la calculated at IK 4*C per pupil per annum. 

(J) Thin fa calculated at 10% of tho expenditure on literacy work onto the 17th year and thereafter at the 
balance of the permanent anneal expenditure of IK3 crorea after meeting tbo expenditure on literacy work. From 
the twenty. sixth year the entire amount. Pa. 3 ororrs, will bo availablefor Adult Ed ■eatSouworkpropaf. 
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Table FT 


Recruitment of Teachers for tlio Esp&nsion Schcmo of Basie (Primary ana Middle) 
Schools and of High Schools (Junior and Senior Departments). 


Year. 

Total 
No, of 

No. of FopH* In Junior JWc {Frimary] 
School {In tlfinwnd*). 

No. of 

-trflrli 

Total No. ofFapIl* In Sufoi Total 
Hwlc (Mid die) School* (In No. of 

non- r 

■ 

Claw 

Clau 


Claw allotted 
V. lo 

Junior 
JMe (Fritr 
BchooJi 

(i» 

hnndirdi 

(7) <«) 


, 

r 


(1) 

prnuavr uw 

trained 7. 
teacher*. 

-{Id 

Iwndrwli). 

(2) (3) 

i" 

in. 

(ft) 

ivl 

(«! 

' Cla-a 
VI. 
ary) 

)- 

t«) 

CUm 

nr. 

<I0) 

CIm. 

vm. 

ini 

•ilOtifO 

to 

6>nior 

HmIq 

(ilfddia) 

School* 

(to 

hand- 

mis). 

U2> 

1-6 

0 .. 

Frriwl of iwjMmtfan. 
„ 200 IfiO 1/0 

1/0 

1/0 


200 





7 .. 

.. 4« 

C,00 

1/0 

I/O 

1/0 

I/O 

400 




.. 

8 

.. coo 

5,01 

6.00 

1/0 

1/0 

1,50 

m 

1,20 

.. 

.. 

49 

S .. 

800 

5.01 

6,01 

C,00 

1/0 

1/0 

671 

1/9 

120 


8G 

10 .. 

.. 1,000 

5.01 

5,01 

5/1 

G,V) 

1,50 

811 

1/0 

1/0 

1/0 

144 

11 .. 

1/00 

7, GO 

5,01 

5/1 

5/t 

6.00 

1,011 

1/0 

1/0 

1/0 

144 

12 .. 

im 

G/J 

7/0 

6.01 

5.01 

5/1 

1/22 

4/) 

1/0 

1/0 

2S3 

13 .. 

. 1000 

C,4J 

6/1 

7/3 

5/1 

fi/t 

1/10 

4,43 

4/0 

1/0 

420 

14 .. 

.. 1,800 

0.43 

0.43 

C/3 

7/0 

c.ot 

1.077 

4,43 

4.43 

4,80 

531 

15 .. 

. 2,000 

12,10 

0,43 

6,41 

6/1 

7,50 

1/91 

4,43 

4,49 

4.40 

633 

10 .. 

.. 2/00 

14,12 

12,10 

0,47 

0.43 

fl.37 

1/11 

6,fr> 

4.10 

4,19 

530 

17 .. 

2.600 

14.42 

14,12 

12,10 

0,43 

6.43 

1,781 

6.00 

6.90 

4.43 

622 

18 .. 

.. 2,000 

14,40 

14,42 

14,12 

12,10 

Ml 

2,01!) 

5,14 

5.05 

6.00 

619 

10 .. 

3/00 

1G,7B 

14,10 

14.42 

14.12 

12,10 

2/71 

5.U 

5.14 

6,04 

614 

JO .. 

.. 3,800 

22,83 

10.78 

11,40 

14.42 

14.12 

2,731 

9.68 

5.14 

5,11 

793 

21 .. 

.. 4,374 

21,05 

22,83 

16,78 

14,40 

11,43 

3/07 

11/0 

9/9 

5,14 

1,015 

23 .. 

.. 4,019 

21,57 

21,65 

22,83 

10,78 

14,40 

3.241 

11/1 

11/0 

0/9 

1/01 

21 .. 

5/22 

29,72 

21/7 

21/3 

M/3 

10,76 

3.710 

11/2 

11/4 

11/0 

1/74 

24 .. 

.. 0/22 

31,47 

28.72 

21/7 

21,65 

22/3 

4/07 

13,42 

11/2 

11/1 

1.450 

25 .. 

.. 8/14 

30,00 

31.43 

28,72 

21/7 

21,63 

4/70 

18/6 

13,42 

11/2 

1,729 

20 .. 

7,473 

31/7 

30.00 

34/1 

H 

21/7 

4,000 

17/2 

18/0 

13,42 

1,960 

27 . 

.. 8,102 

34X3 

31/7 

30.00 

31,43 

29,72 

5/27 

17/3 

17/2 

18.25 

2.114 

28 . 

.. 0,109 

51/0 

34/0 

31/7 

30/0 

34,41 

0,055 

22/9 

17/6 

17/2 

2/02 

20 .. 

.. 10,240 

52/7 

61/0 

34/0 

31/7 

30,00 

6/11 

27/4 

22/8 

17/1 

2/11 

30 .. 

.. 11,411 

63.00 

52/7 

51/0 

34/0 

31/7 

7.461 

24.72 

27/4 

22,03 

3,010 

31 .. 

.. 12X71 

02/3 

53,02 

52/7 

51/0 

31/0 

8/10 

23,10 

21,72 

r/» 

3.031 

32 .. 

. 13,823 

72,00 

62,81 

57,00 

52/7 

61/0 

9,7G1 

27/1 

25,10 

54,72 

3,091 f\ 

33 .. 

.. ) 5,372 

72.00 

72,00 

62,83 

51,63 

52,57 

10,4(6 

41,20 

27/1 

23,10 

3/31 

34 .. 

.. 16,010 

72.00 

72,00 

72.00 

62/1 

53,90 

11,001 

42.0G 

41/0 

27,51 

4.431 

35 

.. 18X33 

72.00 

72,00 

72,00 

72,00 

02/3 

11/ 81 

43,19 

43,03 

41/0 

6,059 ; 

30 

10,115 

72.00 

■72,00 

72,00 

72/0 

72,00 

12/00 

50/6 

43,10 

4WW . 

*5.121 * 

37 .. 

.. 10.930 

72,00 

72,00 

72,00 

72,00 

72,00 

12,000 

67,60 

60,26 

47,14; 

0.0(3 

38 .. 

.. 30,087 

72,00 

72,00 

72,00 

72,00 

72,00 

12,000 

67,60 

57,60 

50/fl'-. 

,M10 

30 .. 

.. 31/172 

72/0 

72,00 

72,00 

72.00 

72,00 

12.000 

67,60 

07,60 

67,80 

0,912 ' 
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Table F — contd. 

Becruitment oi Teachers for the Expansion. Scheme of Basic (Primary and Middle) 
Schools and of High Schools (Junior and Senior Departments.) — contd. 


y at 

(1) 

No. of Pupils in High Schools (Junior 
Department) (in thousands). 

Total No. 
of 

teachcra 
(non* 
graduate) 
allotted 
to High 
School 1 ? 

(In 

hundreds). 

(16) 

No. of 1’spiU lo High Schools (Senior 
Department) (In thousands). 

Total No, 
of 

-1 gradaato 

Class 

VI. 

(13) 

Class 

vn. 

<H) 

— — 

Class 

vm. 

(15) 

f 

CIus 

IX. 

(17) 

Clus 

X. 

(18) 

Class 

XI. 

(IB) 

teachers in 
High 
Schools 
(in hnndrods). 

(20) 

6 

7 

$ 

‘SO 

- 

■■ 

15 



•• 

•« 

0 

30 

‘so 

.. 

3D 




-• 

ia 

30 

30 

30 

45 

,, 




u 

30 

30 

30 

45 

30 



15 

12 

1,20 

30 

30 

00 

30 

30 


30 

13 

1,12 

130 

30 

131 

30 

30 

SO 

45 

14 

1,12 

1,12 

130 

172 

30 

30 

30 

45 

15 

1,12 

1,12 

1,12 

103 

130 

30 

30 

00 

# 18 

1,50 

1,12 

1.12 

IB7 

1,12 

130 

30 

131 

17 

1,27 

130 

1,12 

m 

1,12 

1,12 

130 

172 

* IB 

1.20 

137 

130 

203 

US 

1,12 

1.12 

103 

10 

1,29 

139 

137 

102 

130 

1,12 

1,12 

187 

20 

2,42 

139 

1,29 

250 

137 

130 

1,12 

194 

21 

232 

2,42 

1,29 

320 

130 

130 

1,50 

203 

22 

233 

2,62 

2,42 

400 

139 

139 

137 

192 

23 

233 

i’3S 

2.82 

429 

2.42 

139 

-13» 

230 

24 

330 

2,88 

233 

450 

232 

2.42 

130 

320 

25 

.4,57 

338 

238 

540 

23» 

2.82 

2,42 

400 

25 

433 

437 

-330 

013 

2,89 

239 

2.82 

420 

27 

431 

433 

437 

001 

330 

23S 

2,88 

450 

28 

5.71 

431 

433 

720 

4.57 

330 

2,88 

wo 

20 

BfiH 

5.74 

431 

847 

433 

4.67 

330 

013 

30 

8,18 

039 

5,74 

940 

431 

433 

4.67 

001 

31 

0,27 

0,18 

039 

007 

5,74 

431 

433 

720 

32 

838 

«37 

8,18 

007 

0.80 

5,74 

43 1 

847 

33 

1030 

038 

037 

1,173 

0,18 

039 

5,74 

940 

34 

1031 

1030 

0,88 

1,385 

0,27 

0,18 

0.89 

907 

35 

1030 

10,51 

10,30 

1,681 

0,89 

037 

0,18 

907 

36 

1237 

1030 

10,01 

1,601 

10,30 

0,89 

0,27 

1,173 

37 

14,40 

123! 

1030 

1,833 

1031 

1030 

03S 

1383 

38 

14,40 

14,40 

1237 

2,008 

10,80 

1031 

1030 

1391 

30 

14,40 


14,40, 

2,100 

12,57 

1030 

1031 

1.091 


NOTES- 

(а) This table indicates tho pUu of cxpaiuica not taking into account tbo exh ting schools and their carolmont. 

(б) Column bo.{ 2) indicate* tbo total number of non*gmduatn trained teacher* required In Junior Baso (Primary), 
Senior Basio (Middle) and Junior Deportments of High Schools. Thera ora 5,18,018 tcoekora in tho existing schools of 
which 2,10,490 nro untrained (10 JO-41). It is contemplated that tho presont no. of training institutions con only 
mate up for the wastage of tho ousting no, of teachers and train tho present no. of untrained teachers. Ctewoqnently 
they arc oxoluded from this scheme . 

. (c) Column nos. (8), (12) and (10) indicate tho allocation of tho non*graduata teachers to tho different stages. 

(d) 4 ft of tho fearers of Junior Basio (Primary) Schools oro allocated to tho Senior Basio (Ulddlo) Schools, and 
1/5 of tho leavers of Junior Basio (Primary) Schools arc allocated to tho High Schools. 

(e) Column no. (20) Indicates tho number of graduate teachers (trained) required for tho High Schools, 
t (/) The ratio of teacher to pupils 

, 1 to 30 in Junior Basio (Primary) , 1 to 25 in Senior Basio (Middle) and l to 20 in tho High Schools. 

(7) Wastage, mortality, failures oto am not shown in this table. 

BhUftrrn^f^engD ♦grouped 14 uil°l ffpjf of expansion In the 30th year when all the 
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Table G. 

Estimate oS Averago Animal Expondltac on Teachers' Training. 


type of Eobocl for which 
Uaohen will bfl ronoircd. 

Ko.of 

teachen 

repaired 

training. 

Over 33 
yean 
period— 
Trainee 
per year. 

Duration 

of 

training. 

Total 

no. 

of 

place*. 

Coil ft 
training 

r 

place. 

Total 
coil per 
ywr. 

Pro-iMxn&ry .. 

. 37,033 

052 

2 year* 

1,004 

IU. <• 

•450 

R*. 

8,60.800 

Junior Bade (Primary) . . 

.. 11.00,200 

34,177 

Syrara 

69,554 

•450 

3,07,69,300 

Senior Baaio (Hid die) . . 

. CO 

17,873 

3 yean 

63, CIO 

•450 

8,4128.550 

Junior Pcptt*. of High School* . 

1,81,320 

5,181 

2 yean 

10.362 

•460 

46,62,901) 

Senior DeptU. of High School* , 

. 1,81,320 

8,181 

1 yrar 

6,161 

409 

20,72,400 

Total 

. 22.17.73U 

03,301 


1,33,420 

- 

6411,79,950 


Ri. 


Total grow cait per year .. .. .. .. 6*1,79,930 

Eat tailed Income Cron maintenance Cron half the toUl no. of trainee 

(excluding Senior Dept ti.ofUlgh Schools) .. .. •« 1,07,80,000 

Total net expenditure per year ,* .. 4,56,09,930 


• lit. 450 per capita inclodw 111. 200 for Initios end Re. 250 for maintenance. 
JU. 400 li tie e«t of tnltion per capita la the UnlmiJty. 

The table doe* not giro detail* like voltage etc. 


M1MEHL— 4,000— 
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